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will find 

these and many 

other topics of outstanding 
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Milk, a highly overrated food, 
actually harmful to many 


— 
Do you get enough milk?—a government bulletin Vibe, 


This article reveals the misleading chara@tter ofjmu 


. 
intended to increase milk consumption, and tells alfor 


the tt 


. 


by overuse of milk. Milk, widely but unwisely accldgmed 


“the most perfect food,” is also the most over 


ed and 


food, in popular writings on health and nutrition, 


in government bulletins, and in advertising. 


HERE has been much criticism of cuackery 1 

_ re fields of food and nutrition, but there ts 
much quackery which escapes criticism because 1 
is approved and accepted by important interests 
Chiet among the sources that misintorm cor 
sumers with regard to food and nutrition are 
large number of commercial and governmental 
wencies which constantly press upon us the neces 
sity of providing large quantities of milk in the 
diet of young and old 

One of the best of many comments by qualified 
experts on this question is the following from a 
paper written many years ago by Dr. Il. M 
Rabinowitch, then director of the Metabolism 
Department, Montreal General Hospital 

“The dairy industries would have us flood our 
tissues with milk 
of the adult's diet? The answer may be found in 
Briefly, 


milk is supphed by the mammalian adult to its 


Is milk an indispensable part 
the natural history of animal and man 


young, and this supply varies in different species 
trom approximately one month to one year after 
birth Thereafter, none of the species in the 
state of nature ts furnished with milk Milk, 
therefore, cannot be considered a natural food 
for the adult animal. Since these animals live 
and continue to propagate, it is obvious that the 
adult diet must contain all of the necessary food 
elements which are present in the maternal milk 
Man's diet affords no exception to this rule 

Dr. Rabinowitch noted further that milk-pro 
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ducing animals, up to the time of the discovery 
of America, were confined to limited areas of the 
world, so that the hundreds of millions of people 
1 Japan, China, Australia, and the islands of the 


South Pacific, made practically no use of milk 


Milk an incomplete food, 
even for young animals 


Experience in the raising of young animals shows 
that milk does not supply ill the factors necessary 
for normal growth. Beyond a few months of age 
it Is necessary to give mineral supplements in the 
feeding of a call, and without this the animal will 
Further 


more, the more milk the animals consume daily, 


the more rapidly the unhealthy conditions de 


sicken, and is likely to die of anemia 


velop Milk is Inadequate lor supplving the needs 
ol the blood building organs ol the bod) 

Young rats started on and fed liquid raw milk 
for a vear (half a rat's lifetime) showed retarded 
growth, imperfect development of the sex organs, 
sterility, premature age and atrophy, and over 
growth of the heart Both unsweetened and 
condensed milk were tound wholly in idequate ais 
foods for young rats. Dried buttermilk was 
tested, too, and found to be obviously toxic to 
the animals 

Phe children of races like the Maori in New 
Zealand, the Eskimos in the Far North, and the 
Australia are never yive cow's 


> 
, 


iboriginals in 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


SELECTING A GOOD TURKEY for Thanksgiving is not really difficult. 
Rutgers University Extension Service gives a few expert tips on what to 
look for. Avoid a rangy, long-legged turkey and pick a well—fleshed bird 
with short, meaty legs and a clean, clear skin free of blemishes There is 
no great difference in eating quality between a tom and a hen turkey, if 
they have been carefully raised, except for the fact that the tom usually 
runs heavier in weight. In quality or flavor, a freshly frozen and a 
freshly killed bird are essentially equal, but there is a difference be- 
tween a turkey that comes right from a farm freezer and one that has been 
in freezer-—plant storage since last winter. Rutgers suggests that the best 
rule is to buy from a source you can trust to tell you the truth on this 
point. 


* * * 


CLIMATE HAS AN IMPORTANT EFFECT ON HEALTH According to Dr 
ence A. Mills, of the University of Cincinnati, that trek south in the 
wintertime for oldsters is likely to improve their health and prolong 
their life. The warmth of the southern climate enables the energetic 
northerner to slow down, relax, and suit his pace to the slower combustion 
rate of body tissues of later lif Dr. Mills points out that those 
whose arteries have hardened and those with diabetes will find increased 
comfort in getting away from the invigoration of cool climates He notes 
that it is sometimes wise to live in a tropical climate all year round, 
Since a return to northern homes may make the individuals susceptible to 
colds, bronchitis, sinusitis, pneumonia, and other ailments due to the 
lowered resistance from a stay in tropical warmth 


> - * 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE WILL NOT CAUSE ACID DAMAGE to garments That is the 
conclusion of tests by the National Institute of Drycleaning which studied 
the problem in some detail. Calcium chloride is widely used to melt ice 
during winter months on pavement, driveways, and sidewalks. Children’s 
clothes will naturally come into contact with it during play Since its 
reaction is slightly alkaline, there will be no acid damage whatever to 
children’s garments. 


* > * 


ARE AUTOMOBILE TIRES WEARING OUT FASTER these days or dc 
seem that they are? Tire company engineers privately admit 
really wearing out faster, reports The Wall Street Journal h 
that the average new car has increased horsepower and encourages rapid 
tire-—punishing starts and higher speed driving; auto weights have in- 
creased, creating the problem of overloading the tires; 
power brakes bring the heavier vehicles to tire-burning 
Street Journal notes the tire engineers concede that, the 
wears out faster than the 15-inch tire because it 
to cover a specified distance and heats up faster 
tire’s load-carrying capacity is smaller One f 


I ineer reports that 
the 14-inch wheels give 25 percent less tire mileage than the 15-inch 
ones. How a car is driven, of course, he li 

tire. High-speed drivers in hot, wide open spaces 

the slower drivers on the crowded highways of the 


* * * 


CREDIT CARD PLANS CONTINUE TO MULTIPLY. Banks are getting into the 
picture with charge account techniques and some restaurants have bolted 
The Diners’ Club because of its 7 percent service charge The National Re- 
staurant Association has endorsed the Hilton Carte Blanche credit 
which the charge is 4.5 percent Whatever the cost to restaura! 
stores, buying on-the-cuff appears to be highly popular with 
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FAT IN THE DIET has been matter 
recent years as the researches into t 
heart failure increasingly point to 
How to avoid fat in food is becoming 
since researchers are working at 
nels. A recent publication by the U 
a "promising market for inedible tall 
adding them to manufactured feed for 
looking critically at overfat meat dis 
shops, this kind of research 
to producers as well. The tim 
widespread consumer revolt against 
of Agriculture will do better to fil 
instead of trying to put inedible 
supply. 


an 


e 


BE SOMET 
Revi 


STEREO DISKS CONTINUE TO 
David Hall writing in the Hi-Fi 
the most persistent faults are 
high frequency distortion and "bre: 
with resulting high surface noise, 
record, and unnatural sonics resulting 
or from too close and shallow micropho 
that considerable confusion fie 
stereo merchandising, since 
their minds on what to offer 

the stereo technique requires 
substantial distance from the 
one-—package unit. The technique of 
only and then later adding on th 
confusion and dissatisfaction on 


ik u 
dis 


and how 
two spea 
master 
li 
e 
>, 


ea 


I 


* * 


TECHNIQUES OF PRESERVING FCOD to 
topic occupying the attention of too 
reported in a technical meeting in Phi 
keeping time of sliced fresh beef; it 
longed by two days if meat was wrapped 
antibiotic chlortetracycline had been 
in coated cellophane now discolors 
warning to the consumer that enables 
of one that was more recently prepared 
continue, the discriminating consume! 


+ 


food stores altogether and return to the 


food 


* 


she can trust to supply her with 


* 


WHAT CAUSES TOOTH DECAY has long 


An interesting theory is advanced by Dr. 


that dental caries is not caused by a 
overconsumption, in particular by an 
during the 
translation in Dental Digest, suggé 
study of 50,000 school children in the 
ments, and knowledge of glycogen metat 
avoidance of any excess in the diet, ; 
hydrates (sugar and starchy foods) for 
year period of development of a child 
will indeed provide the same reduction 
fluoridation of water or the topical 
of the cost. 


he 
i1¢ 
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more of a problem, 
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price 
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formative period of the teet 


ipplication of fluoride, 


of great concern to many people in 
origins of arteriosclerosis and 
excess of fat as a probable cause 
particularly 

more of it into dietary chan- 
Department of Agriculture reports 
w and grease" boing developed by 
With consumers already 
played in supermarkets and butcher 
srvice not only to consumers, but 


g, 


is 


a 
overfat meat. The U.S. Department 
ways of discouraging its production, 

into the food 


HING OF A GAMBLE. According to 
critical listeners report that 
volume levels with resultant 
p," volume levels that are too low, 
tortion toward the center of the 
from exaggerated ping-pong effects 
ning. One trade columnist notes 
ld still is iracteristic of 
facturers can’t seem to make up 
it. One difficulty is that 
kers, with one of the two placed at 
t; the merchandiser prefers a 
ing the price of the master unit 
of the second speaker makes for 
irt t prospective purchaser 


ve 


ch 
sell 
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produce a longer shelf-life are a 
researchers. One of the latest, 
ladelphia last May, discussed the 
was Said that this could be pro- 

in a packaging film in which the 
incorporated It appears that meat 
48 hours after it has been cut, 
to reject such a package favor 
sale. If these developments 
need to reject mass marketing 
individual merchant that 
really fresh 


n a 


2 
in 


for 
will 
small, 
products that are 
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a subject of intensive research. 
Egyedi of Amsterdam, Holland, 
of an element in the diet but by 


peen 
E. 
lack 


excessive intake of carbohydrates 


In 
ts that 


his paper, which appeared in 
a statistical analysis of a 
Hague, a study of animal experi- 
lism warrants the conclusion that 
rticularly any excess of carbo- 
is long as possible during the 8- 
teeth will produce better teeth, 
of caries as would be obtained with 
at a fraction 


an 
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The continuation of this section is on page 37 
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What about automatic electric-eye cameras? 6 
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“Winterize” your trees and shrubs by a protective spray? Caution 
is advised 

Japanese transistor portable radios 
Consumers’ Research tests and rates 11 models 


Toys for Christmas 
Educational and scientific toys for boys and girls 


Inexpensive simulated-bronze letters for signs 


Step stools 


To be safe, a step stool must be of good con- 
struction. Consumers’ Research tests and rates 
10 step stools on construction and safety aspects 


Laundry bleaches and fabric softeners 

Plastic bags too dangerous to be used as playthings 

Removal of snow and ice from walks, roofs, and driveways 
There are many different kinds of products and devices avail- 
able to the homeowner to help him clear away two of winter's 


most characteristic products. The present article discusses a 
number of these, including some that are widely advertised 
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What about automatic electric-eye cameras? 
Will they live up to their claims? 


VERY LIKELY you are one of the millions who have 
read the alluring advertising of ‘automatic’’ cam 
eras that set the exposure by sensing and reacting 
to the light on the object or view which the 
camera ‘“‘sees."" Cameras with automatic ex 
posure selection are now offered for taking both 
still pictures and motion pictures. If you have 
wondered whether the claims of perfect pictures 
under all sorts of light conditions mean that you 
should turn in your present camera for one of the 
latest, you are one of many thousands who would 
like to know whether the most up-to-date models 
with the electric-eye exposure control feature real- 
ly solve exposure problems. The advertising im- 
plies that the owner of one of the new cameras 
need never be concerned about the possibility of 
getting a poor picture. 

If you are an amateur photographer with these 
questions on your mind, there is no need to get 
excited about the possibilities of the new equip 
ment, in spite of the claims that seem to guar- 
antee that now, for the first time, you can be sure 
of getting every picture and getting it right. In- 
deed, if you buy one of the new cameras, you are 
likely to be disappointed in the results obtained, 
especially if you have some photographic knowl- 
edge and experience, or if you are unaccustomed 
to the ways of advertising men and therefore 
inclined to believe everything that appears in 
the advertising of reputable firms. The new 
automatic cameras are intended for those in the 
box-camera class who find selection of f stop, 
shutter speed, and the close focusing necessary 
with the better cameras too complicated and 
bothersome. They are for people who desire only 
to “aim and shoot,”’ to obtain a_ tolerable 
picture. 

Use of one of the new photoelectric-eve cameras 
will not give any better guarantee of correct ex- 
posure than use of a separate or camera-mounted 
photoelectric exposure meter, which, as CR has 
many times pointed out, is merely an aid to 
estimating the exposure required, and cannot by 
any means guarantee a correct exposure every 
time. Indeed, a separate exposure meter has 
important advantages over the aperture adjust- 
ing device built into the camera, for with the 
meter one can make necessary allowances for the 
type of scene being photographed and the direc- 
tion from which it is lighted. 

Let us look for a moment at the claims: 

Kodak, for example, advertises ‘‘Wherever you 
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are. . from dawn to sunset. . .in sun or shade 
all you need to do is pick your subject, aim and 
shoot. The electric eye measures the light and 
controls the lens opening for picture-perfect ex- 
posure every time!"’ But, when you buy the 
camera and read the instruction book you will 
find that the manufacturer is well aware of the 
limitations of automatic cameras. Thus the in- 
struction book accompanying the Kodak Auto- 
matic 35 notes that the automatic exposure fea- 
ture can be used without modification, if the field 
is evenly illuminated and lacks great contrast, 
but that ‘Under certain conditions, better expo 
sure is obtained by modifying the use of the 
exposure meter. For example: Suppose you de- 
sire to take a picture of a person wearing light- 
colored clothing and occupying approximately 
half of the field against a very dark background 
With the camera set for automatic exposure con- 
trol, the meter, reading the over-all brightness ot 
the field, will produce a picture in which the per- 
son will be slightly overexposed. This is particu- 
larly true with color films, due to their relatively 
limited exposure latitude.” (Our experience 
would indicate that ‘‘slightly’’ may be a consider- 
able understatement. 

The instructions call for manual operation of 


Kodak Automatic 35 





the camera, “‘to obtain a better exposure of the 
subject of principal interest,’’ in a case such as 
the one cited. 

Bell & Howell claim that with their new Jnfal- 
lible electric-eye camera “. . .you can take won 
derful black-and-white, color slides, or color prints 
automatically—your very first try. All you do 
is sight and shoot. . . . Light sets the lens for you 
instantly, automatically, continuously.” 

These bold and unqualified claims will surely 
make the person who is easily moved by the 
promises in advertising decide that at last the 
millennium has arrived, and that he will no longer 
need doubt that he can get as many perfect pic- 
tures as he can afford to buy film for (in the light 
of Bell & Howell's claim [and the brand name 
Infallible|, not only exactly correct in exposure 
time but perfect in other respects). 

Unfortunately, as with other automatic devices, 
the electric eye cannot think; the best it can do 
is a much cruder approximation to correct ex- 
posure than one can achieve with a hand-held 
exposure meter ol the old-fashioned kind. What 
the built-in exposure-adjusting device does to set 
the working aperture of the lens will be satisfac- 
tory only for evenly and conventionally lighted 
scenes. If the scene comprises brightly lighted 
areas and shadows, or if the subject is back- or 
side-lighted, as is more and more recommended 
to amateurs as a way of obtaining pictures of 
improved pic torial quality, the electri eye Can- 
not make the necessary compensations to provide 


proper exposures. The results with the automatic 


Bell & Howell! infallible 


camera are therefore bound often to be disap- 
pointing, or at worst hopelessly bad 

With the possible exception of the Bolex Com- 
pumatic movie camera, which has a retractable 
photoelectric cell behind the lens and measures 


only the light that will reach the film, the present 


automatic cameras, both still and movie, would 
appear to have only limited adaptability to actual 
Their advantages would 
be chiefly for the novice who is not capable of 


photographic situations 

using sufhicient judgment—with the aid of a good 
light meter plus experience—to arrive at a correct 
exposure, as determined by the chosen combina- 
tion of shutter speed and lens aperture. The 
typical meter-actuated camera, in other words, 
will by no means guarantee good pictures. It 
may, in many cases, provide better pictures than 
the-strictly novice or snapshot amateur could get 
with his own unaided judgment, but nevertheless 
the automatic, meter-controlled camera will often 
provide a less satisfactory picture than an amateur 
with a reasonable amount of experience could get 
with the aid of almost any $5 photoelec tric expo- 
sure meter. (The meter is far cheaper than the 
amount paid for the automatic camera feature.) 


A. Recommended 

Kodak Automatic 35 (lastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4, N.Y $84.50. Kodak Ektanar {/2.8 coated lens of 
44 mm. focal length. Aodak Synchro 80 shutter with 
two rated speeds, 1/40 and 1/80 se M-X synchroni 
zation. Double-exposure prevention. Shutter had ex 
posure value (LVS) numbers (86 to 15%). Cards 
giving the exposure value for flash shots, and fitting a 
recessed frame on the back of the camera were provided. 
hese covered 7 kinds of Kodak color films and 3 kinds 
of Kodak black-and-white films 

\ built-in photoelectric exposure meter controls lens 
aperture. When the film has not been advanced, the 
Focusing 
from 24 ft. to infinity is accomplished by turning the 


word “‘winp” appears in the view-finder 


front element of the lens (there is no range-finder; dis 
tances are estimated). Three click stops are provided 
for “zone focusing” 
Film is advanced and the shutter cocked by single stroke 
of a lever. Main part of body is made of plastic. View 


finder is corrected for parallax at 3 ft. and 5 ft 


close-ups, groups, and scenes) 


For automatic operation, a dial on top of the camera 
must be set to the ASA number of the film being used 
and a green pointer located under a curved window 
above the shutter is set for automatic operation. The 
photoelectric meter reads the light reflected from the 
scene to be taken and sets the stop opening for the 
exposure. Appearance of a red pointer in the lower left 
hand corner of the view-finder indicates that the illumina 
tion of the scene is not sufficient to assure an adequately 
exposed picture 

lo take pictures manually with available light (nec 
essary when the scene to be photographed is not evenly 
illuminated—see text), one moves the green pointer from 
“automatic” to the exposure value number (the so-called 
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Brownie Starmatic 


EVS or LVS system) ind er t red ex] 
meter needle For flash 

be operated manually, by 

exposure value indicated by th 

used. When the camera ts nm t for automat 
tion, the letters “MAN’’ appear in the view-findet 

the presence in the view-finder of the pointer (wl 
normally indicates that insufficient light is availabk 
disregarded 


Quality of lens, fair; the lens resolved 40 lines per m 


at center, 20 at edges at full aperture on Improved 


Plus X film The automatic feature operated sati 
factorily (but see text) While satisfactory for tl 
amateur “‘snapshooter’’ who wants to take pictures wit 
a minimum of mental effort, this camera is not re 
mended for critical users 


B. Intermediate 
B & H Infallible (Bell & Howell Co.., ¢ hicago $39.95 


formerly sold for $79.95 Bell &@ Howell w ide Vik 
spec ial electric eve lens Speed and focal leneth n 
stated (speed about f/8). Behind-the-lens shutter wit! 
a single speed of 1/50 sec. M synchronization. Fixed 
focus, 5 ft. to infinity. Film is advanced and shutt 
cocked by turning a knob until number of exposure 
appears in a small window. Optical view-finder, n 
corrected for parallax Sody of die-cast aluminum 

To operate, a film speed setting knob at the top of 
the camera must be set to either a white dot or a red 
triangle. Settings are limited to film speeds of 32, 64 
80, and 100. A chart on the base of the camera indicates 
the correct setting for four color films and two black 
and-white films, and also the type of flashbulb to be 
used with these films 

If a green signal appears in the view-finder, the ele 


tric eye is working to adjust the aperture for the ex 
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posure. If the signal is black there is insufficient light 
to take a properly exposed picture. For flash pictures a 
small door in the front of the camera is opened exposing 
two distance scales. A marker is moved to the distance 
of the subject from the camera on the scale correspond 
ing to the film being used. Setting of the marker dis 
connects the automatic operation of the diaphragm and 
as a safety feature the door cannot be closed until the 
marker is moved to the extreme right, returning the 
camera to automat operation 

Quality of lens was satisfactory on the test camera 
\utomatic diaphragm feature worked satisfactorily, but 
Consumers’. Research has had reports of malfunctions 
with this camera. Weight of camera, 1 lb. 6 oz 


Brownie Starmatic (Eastman Kodak Co $34.50 
Kodar f/8 3-element fixed-focus lens of 44 mm. focal 
length Shutter, “instantaneous” speed only, syn 


chronized for flash. Double-exposure prevention. Built 


in photoelectric eye coupled to lens aperture. Plastic 


body. Uses 127 film, 12 exposures, 154 x 15¢in 

For automatic operation in daylight, a dial on top of 
camera is set at “Auto” and film speed dial set to day 
light ASA number of film used. Photoelectric eye reads 
the light reflected from subject and sets the stop opening 
tor the correct exposure \ppearance of end of the 
pointer in the view-finder warns the user that there ts 
not sufficient light to take a properly exposed picture 
with the f/8 lens and the one-speed shutter the camera 

s. For flash pictures, the camera must be operated 

by changing the dial from ‘‘Auto 
value number (12 to 16) for the 

bulb used. Setting the dial to the EV numl 
the view-finder from clear to yellow to war 
that the camera is not set for automatic operation 
flash pictures, the presence of the 


pointer tip 


view-finder field ts disregarded 


Revere Eye-Matic 





Quality of lens, relatively poor, about equivalent to 
that of the average box camera. Automatic exposure 
feature operated satisfactorily on evenly lighted scenes 
Would warrant an A rating for the snapshooter who is 
not interested in obtaining high-quality pictures but 
does want picture taking simplified and the mental 
effort minimized 


C. Not Recommended 


Revere Eye-Matic EE 127 (Revere Camera Co., Chi- 
cago 16) $139.50; case, $12.50. Wollensak Rapax f/2.8 
Shutter, 1/100 sec. only 
Double-exposure prevention. 


lens of 58 mm. focal length 
M-X_ synchronization. 
Built-in photoelectric cell controls lens aperture. Coupled 
range-finder of superimposed-image type, with single 
View-finder 
had luminous frame, not corrected for parallax. Film 


window for view-finder and range-finder 


must be positioned in camera to a mark and then ad 
vanced to No. 1; thereafter a single stroke of a lever 
advances the film and cocks the shutter. For automati 


operation, a dial on top of camera is set for the speed of 


the film being used (settings go up to ASA 100 only 
the stop control lever is set at a red dot 

The photoelectric eye reads the light reflected fro: 
the subject and sets the stop opening for the correct 
exposure for the film and scene. The stop number ay 
pears in the bottom right-hand corner of the view-finck 
if there is enough light for a sufficiently exposed 
When there is inadequate light, three red bars ar 
in the view-finder. 

For flash pictures the camera must he erated mart 
ally, the st »p control lever is moved from the red d 
until the proper flash guide number for the film and bul 
used appears in a window on the front of th 
Focusing the camera with the range-finder thet 


the st yp to the correct opening (Camera bod 


} 


cast metal with white enamel finish and stain 
trim Range-finder image was 
difficult to line up properly 

Quality of lens, poor, resolved 17 , 
center and edges at full aperture \ut diaphragt 
feature worked satisfactorily (but s¢ Weight 
camera, 2 lb. 4 oz 


‘‘Winterize’’ your trees and shrubs by spraying? 
Caution is advised 


Tut possibility ol winter damage to evergreen 
trees and shrubs is one that concerns many home 
owners. Many evergreen shrubs, including box 
wood and rhododendron, are damaged in the 
winter because their roots cannot replenish the 
moisture taken from their foliage by the wind 
and sun. The most common method of protect 
ing plants from this kind of damage is to water 
them thoroughly in the late fall and early winter 
and mulch them with peat humus or moss thor- 
oughly soaked with water before application In 
some areas it is common to build around them 
protective frames covered with burlap 

One method suggested recently is to spray the 
leaves of the trees and shrubs with a liquid which 
is a suspension of a rubber-like plastic-resin com 
pound. It is claimed that the coating reduces loss 
of moisture by evaporation, and thus tends t 
minimize sun scald and winter kill. In most se 
tions of the country, the spray is to be applied 
twice during the winter season, in November and 
then again in February. Sprays should be applied 
on a day when the temperature 1s above 60 ce 
yrees, according to one extension spec ialist, 
prevent the material from clogging the nozzk 
the spray equipment 

Although the method is recommended in a: 
ticles in home magazines, authorities are not 
agreed on the value of the sprays. One extensi« 
specialist advised Consumers’ Research that he 
had not heard of any harmful effects from thes 


commercial! 


materials it used properly 
nurserymen use a latex spra vinterizing evet 
greens and as an aid in moving deciduous trees i 
full leaf in summer, and this use has been generall) 
successful. On the other hand, Consumers’ Re 
search does not know ol any authoritative researc] 
to back up the claims that plastic anti-dessicant 
sprays are safe to use on broad-leaved eve rgreens 
to prevent winter inju Lack of controlled 


studies on the subject make it impossible to make 


any definite recommendations except that if a 


plastic Spray 1s used it shoul | iM 


! plied s if 
! 7 =) 


*} 
| 


on any plant until its deg xicit 


1 


plant species has been well established | 


tests over a suitable period of t 


m 
| m 


If you do decide to spray, protect yoursel!, too 
lake every precaution to see that the spray is 
applied to the plants and that an absolute mi 

mum of the material enters the lungs of the per 
son doing the work Allow o one to stand neat 
by There is medical evidence to indicate that 
a new lung disease, resembling pneumonia in some 
respects, may be caused by some injurious sub 
stance that peopl ire haling, the precise nature 
of which has not vet been determined Sines 
there is as vet no basis for as ribing these illnesses 
to any particular inhaled material, and since thers 
have been cases of serious illn halat 

of mist from hair sprays used by women, special 


caution with all sprays is advisable 
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Japanese 
transistor 
portable 
radios 


Brerore World War II many imports from Japan 
were either cheap imitations of certain American 
or European products or were cheaply-made 
specialty items of low value, used principally for 
souvenirs, favors at parties, and the like. Twenty 
years later, one finds that the Japanese have made 
considerable inroads with products of modern 
design and good quality, into domestic sales of 
sewing machines, electronic devices, and especially 
cameras, telescopes, and binoculars. Automobiles 
and electrical appliances are soon to come from 
Japan in substantial numbers, it is believed, and 
American manufacturers have every reason to 
fear loss of a substantial fraction of their market, 
especially in the field of small electrical appli- 
ances, if this development actually occurs. It is 
expected that more than 3,600,000 Japanese 
radios may be imported this year; most of these 
will be transistor portables, which are difficult to 
make cheaply in the United States because of the 
high labor costs involved. 

The question of quality is no longer an impor- 
tant one, for the new Japan has recently instituted 
a degree of surveillance over many of its exports, 
and both the camera and radio manufacturers 
have their own industry-controlled associations 
which, among other duties, function to increas« 
export business by seeing that standards of qual- 
ity are set and maintained. 

The new Japanese transistor radios do unques- 
tionably offer stiff competition for the products 
of American radio manufacturers on a quality 
basis, and up to this time have had a decided 
edge on price appeal. There are signs and indica- 
tions, however, that the picture may change, at 
least to some extent, in the near future, because 
manufacturers in the United States are starting 
to strike back by competing on a price basis. One 
American manufacturer, Admiral, for example, 
recently announced a 7-transistor portable radio 
entirely American made, which is priced at $29.95, 
a figure competitive with the retail prices charged 
for radios from Japan. Others—Motorola and 
Columbia are two—have made deals to import 
radios (as happened with some American sewing 
machine manufacturers) and sell them under their 
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Several 
other manufacturers are assembling radios with 
imported parts, such as transistors, transformers, 


own nationally known brand names. 


and other miniaturized components that the 
Japanese are so skillful in making at low prices. 

The 11 transistor portables included in this 
study were chosen from among the most widely 
known imported brands. According to a leading 
trade publication, there are 76 manufacturers in 
Japan who produce no less than 245 brands of 
radios, and a goodly proportion of these are avail- 
able in the U.S. It is significant to note that none 
of the sets tested were sufficiently poor overall to 
warrant C-Not-Recommended ratings. The tests 
did show that there were important differences in 
the design and operation of the receivers tested 
which made some models definitely more de- 
sirable than others. 

When choosing a portable radio, one should be 
aware of certain advantages and disadvantages 
that go with particular designs and types. The 
popularity of the transistor portable radios is due 
to several circumstances. They can be made 
very small and compact, light in weight, and low 
in cost of operation compared with portable radios 
using tubes. Moreover, the batteries for portable 
transistor radios are cheap and readily available, 
whereas the batteries for sets using tubes may be 
expensive, may often be difficult to obtain, or 
perhaps have a short life because they have been 
kept in stock too long before they were sold. On 
the other hand, a portable set using tubes is very 
likely to give considerably better tone quality 
especially at higher volume levels, and there will 
be less background hiss and better operation in 
general per dollar of outlay (good transistors are 
expensive). 

A further advantage of the sets using tubes is 
that at the present time the average serviceman 
can provide better service than he may be able to 
provide on transistor portables, whose very com- 
pactness makes them more difficult to work on 
than sets with tubes. 

Some differences between the two types of sets 
are not basic to their design but depend rather on 
relative size. Tone quality at best in any very 





small set is bound to be highly limited by the 
very small physical size of the loud-speaker used. 

You may expect better tone qualities if you 
purchase one of the relatively large-size models 
(6 in. x 4 in. x 2 in. in size) such as the Hitachi 
7H667, with a 3% in. speaker. With the largest 
transistor radios, the tone qualities may be about 
equal to that of portables using tubes and having 
speakers of equal size. 

Each of the portables listed had an external 
earphone jack mounted in the plastic case so that 
the user could listen to a program with an ear- 
phone when desired. (The earphone is included 
with some sets, with others it must be purchased 
as an extra, at about $2.) Several of the sets 
came with neat leather cases and shoulder straps 
which some would find a convenience in leaving 
the hands free and reducing the risk of damaging 
the set by dropping it. It was rather surprising 
that in all the sets workmanship and quality of 
parts were found to be good. In each the audio 
output stage employed two transistors in push- 
pull (class B) output, an advantage with respect 
to volume of output, combined with low drain on 
the batteries. 

In the listings, the term sensitivity is indicative 
of the ability of a receiver to provide satisfactory 
reception of stations other than local ones. Each 
receiver was tried at a distance approximately 75 
miles from New York City as a check on the 
measurements in the laboratory. Results indi- 
cated that the transistor portable radio receivers 
were in general as good as tube portables in re 
spect to sensitivity. Four of the receivers weré 
also provided with plug-in separate antennas 
which could be used at times when it was desired 
to increase the sensitivity. 

Selectivity indicates the ability of a receiv*r to 
separate two adjacent stations on the tuning dial 
A very sensitive receiver should preferably have 
very good selectivity, particularly for nighttime 
reception. The Sony TR610 and the Toshiba 
67P314 could both be tuned very sharply. This 
property, while advantageous in some localities, 
has its disadvantages in producing some loss ol 
fidelity. The two sets named, however, would 
provide good separation between stations, a fea- 
ture in which American-made portable transistor 
radios have commonly been deficient. High sele« 
tivity, of course, makes tuning more critical that 
normal, and with a set which tunes sharply, the 
user will have to take more pains to get the station 
“right on the button.”’ All chassis used printed 
(etched) circuits. The size of the cases have been 
given in cubic inches, rather than length, width, 
and depth, so that the reader could more readily 
come to a general estimate of relative sizes. By 
way of comparison, one may note that a package 


of king-size cigarettes is about 7 cubic inches. 

The figures for maximum power output have 
been included only for comparative purpos 
An average table-model receiver using tubes can 
provide much greater volume at a considerably 
lower distortion level, say 1000 milliwatts at 10 
percent distortion. A portable radio using tubes 
will provide about 125-150 milliwatts at 10 per- 
cent distortion. 

List prices are given. Most models, however, 
will be available, if one is willing to shop a little, 
at prices considerably below (up to 25 percent) 
those given in the listings. (Listings are in alpha- 
betical order within the respective quality group- 
ings.) 


A. Recommended 


Channel Master, Model 6506 (Channel Master Corp., 
Ellenville, N.Y.) $49.95. Price includes batteries, 
leather case with strap, personal earphone, and external 
antenna. 6 transistors. Case, 32 cu. in.; weight, 1.2 lb 
Power source, 4 penlight cells (17c each). Ease of bat 
tery replacement, fair. Comparative estimated battery 
life, medium. Degree of 
susceptibility to damage in replacing batteries, moderate 
Sensitivity, good Volume of 
output, low; maximum power output, 100 milliwatts 
with 25% distortion 
relatively good. 


Crown, Model TR610 (Shriro Inc., 276 Fourth Ave 
New York 10) $49.95, including set of batteries, ear 
Six plug-in-type RCA tran 
weight, 1.3 Ib 
Ease of battery replacement 


The set was easy to tune. 
Selectivity, very good 


lone quality from 2%-in. speaker, 


phone, and carrying case 
sistors. Case, 41 cu. in.; Power source 
4 penlight cells (17c each) 
good. Comparative estimated battery life, short. Easy 
to tune. Degree of susceptibility to damage when re 
placing batteries, relatively high. Sensitivity, good 


Selectivity, good. Volume of output, moderate; maxi 


4 
= 
oF 


Accessories such as an earphone, carrying case, strap, and an 
external antenna are included in the price of some models, are 
available at an extra charge with others. 
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The “insides” of a trarsis‘\or b All the models tested 
i gave evidence of good workmans! 


were neat, compact 
mum power output nilliwatts at 25% distort 


lone quality from speaker judged to be good 


Hitachi, Model TH667 (International Importers, |: 

2242 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8) $44.95, with leathe: 
case, earphone, and external antenna. 6 transistor 

Case, 52 cu. in.; weight, 1.6 lb. Power source, 4 “D 
type cells (20c each); ease of replacement, good. Esti 
mated battery life, long. Judged the easiest of the gro 

to tune. Degree of susceptibility to damage when bat 
tery is replaced, relatively high. Sensitivity, good 
Selectivity, very good. Volume of output, high; maxi 
mum power output, 200 milliwatts at 30% distortion 
lone quality from 3!4-in. speaker judged to be good 


and best of sets tested. 


Toshiba, Model 8TM294_ (Transistor World Corp., 52 
Broadway, New York 4) $47.95 with batteries, ear 
phone, and leather carrying case. 8 transistors. Case 
weight, 1.3 lb. Power source, 4 penlight cells 
(17c each); ease of replacement, fair. Estimated batter 
life, relatively short. Very easy to tune. Degree of 
susceptibility to damage when batteries are replaced 


35 cu. in.; 


high. Sensitivity, very good. Selectivity, very good 
Volume of output, moderate; maximum power output 
125 milliwatts at 40% distortion. 


2'4-in. speaker judged to be good. 


Tone quality fron 


B. Intermediate 


Channel Master, Model 6503 (Channe! Master Corp 
$34.95. Price includes batteries, leather case with strap 
earphone, and external antenna. 5 transistors. (Mod 
6504 at $29.95 is the same, but batteries and accessori¢ 
are not included.) Case, 14 cu. in.; weight, 10 oz 
Power source, single 9-volt battery ($1.65); ease of r 
Judged 
difficult to tune. Degree of susceptibility to damag: 
when battery is replaced, moderate 
Volume of output, low; maxi 


placement, good. Estimated battery life, short 


Sensitivity, good 
Selectivity, very good 
mum power output, 70 milliwatts at 30% distortion 
lone quality from 2-in. speaker judged to be fair. 


Crown, Model TR666 (Shriro Inc.) $39.95, including 
battery and earphone. Leather carrying case about $2 
extra. 6 transistors. Case, 14 cu. in.; weight, 10 o: 
Power source, 9-volt battery ($1.65); ease of replac« 


ment, good Estimated battery life, short. Judged 
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difficult to tune Degree of susceptibility to damage 
when battery is replaced, moderate. Sensitivity, good 
Selectivity, good. Volume of output, moderate; maxi 
mum power output, 100 milliwatts at 30% distortion 


lone quality from 2-in. speaker judged fair 
, 


LeVer, Model 600 (LeVer Sales Corp., Abington, Pa 
$34.95, including leather case and earphone. 6 tran 
sistors. Case, 17 cu. in.; weight, 10.5 oz. Power source 
9-volt battery ($1.65 each 


Estimated battery life, short 


ease of replacement, good 
Degree of susceptibility 
Judged 


Selectivity, ver 


to damage when battery is replaced, moderate 
difficult to tune 


good (sharp tuning). Volume of output, medium: mavxi 


Sensitivity, fair 


mum power output (volume), 125 milliwatts at 25¢ 


( 
distortion. Tone quality from 2'4-in. speaker judged 


to be fair. 


Sony, Model TR610 = (De!monico International Dir 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc., 42-24 Orchard St., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y.) $39.95, with battery, carrying 
case, and earphone. 6 transistors. Case, 10 cu. in 
weight, 9 oz Power source, 9-volt battery ($1.65 
ease of replacement, good. Estimated battery life, short 
Ease of tuning. fair. Degree of susceptibility to damage 
when battery is replaced, slight (has both sealed tuning 
condenser and reversed chassis) Sensitivity good 
Volume of out 
put, low; maximum power output (volume), 85 milli 
watts at 25° distortion 


speaker judged to be fair 
Sony, Model TR&6 


Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc 


Selectivity, very high (sharp tuning 


Tone quality from 2-in 


Delmonico International Diy 

$49.95, with battery 
carrying case, and earphone. 8 transistors. Case, 16 
cu. in.; weight, 9.5 oz. Power source, 9-volt battery 
$1.65); ease of battery replacement, good. Estimated 
battery life, short. Degree of susceptibility of the set to 
Judged 


Selectivity, very 


damage when battery is replaced, moderate 
difficult to tune. Sensitivity, good 
good (sharp tuning). Volume of output, medium; maxi 
mum power output (volume), 130 milliwatts at 30° 
distortion. Tone quality from 2!4-in. speaker judged 
to be fair 


Toshiba, Model 6TP309 [Transistor World Corp.) 
$37.95, with battery and leather carrying case. Case, 
14 cu. in.; 
9-volt battery ($1.65); judged relatively easy to replace 
Estimated battery life, short 
to damage when battery is replaced, moderate. Sensi 


weight, 9.5 oz. 6 transistors. Power source, 
Degree of susceptibility 


tivity, good. Selectivity, very good. Volume of output 
low; maximum power output, 70 milliwatts at 35% dis 
tortion. 
fair. 

Toshiba, Model 6TP314 (Transistor World Corp.) 


$39.95, with batteries and leather carrying case 6 


lone quality from 2-in. speaker judged to be 


transistors. Case, 16 cu. in.; weight, 11 oz. Power 
source, 3 penlight cells (17c each); judged relatively 
easy to replace. Estimated battery life, medium. Judged 
easy to tune. Degree of susceptibility to damage when 
battery is replaced, moderate. Sensitivity, good. Sele 
tivity, very high (sharp tuning). Volume of output, 
low; maximum power output, 85 milliwatts at 30% dis 
tortion. Tone quality from 2-in. speaker judged to be 


fair 





Educational and scientific toys for boys and girls 


ALTHOUGH the western plainsman or horse-opera 
influence due to television is prominent in toy 
offerings this year, the ‘‘space theme” and science 
in general are still very much in evidence. The 
old standby games for children are still available, 
as are an enormous variety of dolls and stuffed 
animals 

In the field of scientifu 
have exercised great ingenuity and offer mechani 


toys, manulacturers 


cal toys that are often inexpensive, and great fun 
to use, and at the same time have good educa 
value Plastics, which have undergone 


vast improvement in the last few years, are used a 


tional 


great deal in this year’s toys, and when of good 
type and design will undoubtedly make for longer 
life of many toys. Another important by-product 
of the use of plastic is the reduction of the possi 
bility 
wooden toys. 
highly toxic materials 
not painted; rather the color is diffused through 


of poisoning from paints on metal and 
Many paints contain lead or other 
Plastic toys are generall) 


the plastic, and hence to a considerable degre¢ 
‘‘inaccessible”’ to a child’s mouth or fingers. As 
to any painted toys that are bought, at least 
make sure that they are labeled as having bee: 
coated only with lead-free paints. This is im 
portant especially for toys to be used by childr 

under three or four years of age, as many young 
putting lead 
(Death or 


permanent damage to the brain are possible r 


children have been poisoned by 
painted articles into their mouths. 


sults of lead poisoning of little children.) 

Consumers’ Research advises strongly against 
the purchase of any toy meant to be powered by 
110-volt house current for children under 6 years 
of age; where the toy is for older children, be sure 
that it is one that is specifically “listed’’ (ap- 
proved) by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

The toys reported here include only those from 


among a number tested by nsumers’ Research 


that are judged worthy of recommendation 


Prices given herein are list prices, although a 
little shopping around will often result in som 
what lower prices The toys listed can be found 
in toy stores, toy departmer ts ol lary part 
ment stores, and oltentimes in 


hobby shops tf 


any toy is difhcult to locate, it will be worth while 


to write the manufacturer for a suggestion as te 
where the toy may be purchased in or near you 
city or town It is likely that manufacturers 
will not in every case be ible to suppl this 


miormation 


' 
A. Recommended 


Walnut 


whirly bird” is all 


BW ‘Copter BW Molded Plastics, 1346 I 
St., Pasadena, Calif $2.98. This 


plastic, with automatic or self-adjusting rotor blades 


\ quick pull of the cord on the launcher and the ‘copter 
ft racefully \fter a uning a peak altitude 


determined by the initia! energy applied to the spi 


of the rotor blades) it settles smoothly back to a landing 
It is recommended that this helicopter be flown only 
in fairly large (100 ft. diameter or larger) open spaces with 


no obstructions such as trees or power wires near by 
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Spare parts are available from the manufacturer 
if-needed, should ‘“‘keep ‘em flying"’ for a long tizx 


D-Stix Set, No. 301 (Geodestix, Spokane, Wash 

A very clever set of varicolored wooden sticks of var 
lengths and multi-socket plastic connectors that en 
one to assemble model geometrical-design struct 
The No. 301 set includes 230 pieces and is recomm«e 

for ages 9 to 18. Well-illustrated directions sh 

structures that can be constructed, including the 


Polyhedron illustrated here. Structures are easily dis 
mantled and new ones in wide variety can be designed 
and constructed. Other sizes of kits are availablk 

to the No. 701 which sells for $7 and has 440 pie 
Spare parts also available to expand kits and number of 
designs. A wonderful toy to develop three-dimensional 
thinking in a child and to illustrate solid geometr 
Adults will enjoy and profit from use of this set as much 
as the youngsters. 


Jensen Steam Engine, No. 25 (Jensen \ifg. Co., Jear 
nette, Pa.) $29.95. In these days of rocket power and 
jet engines, the steam engine, once the toy or hoped fo 
toy of every mechanical-minded boy, may appear 
fashioned. However, there is a never-ending appeal 
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young and old in “getting up steam” and tooting a 


‘ steam whistle. The Jensen steam engine is of the slide- 


valve type and can be made to run in either direction by 
a ‘‘shift’’ lever. The brass boiler is tested by U.L. to 
stand a pressure of about 500 lb. per sq. in. The 450- 
watt ac-de electric heater for the boiler has also been 
listed by the U.L. A safety valve and whistle are pro- 
vided. A throttle valve controls the engine speed; at 
full throttle with no load, this little engine turned at 
about 13,000 revolutions per minute. Finish and work- 
manship were of high quality, and with proper attention 
to lubrication the Jensen steam engine should last for a 
long time. A pulley is provided for power take-off to 
operate such external ‘‘machinery"’ as the young engineer 
may buy or build. 


Fleischmann Steam Engine, No. 122/3 (Charles C. 
Merzbach Co., Inc., 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17) 
$14.95. Made in Western Germany. This steam engine 
is of the oscillating cylinder type and cannot be reversed 
Boiler water is heated by dry fuel pellets (49c per pack 
age of 20) which are said to be non-toxic (not checked by 
Consumers’ Research). Engine runs about 15 minutes 
at a cost of 5c for fuel. While the Fleischmann engine 
cannot be compared to the Jensen engine in craftsman 
ship and quality, it has the advantage of costing only 
half as much as the Jensen. There is a whistle and an 
excess-pressure-limiting safety valve included, but no 
throttle valve The Fleischmann engine speeds up to 


9500 revolutions per minute and has a pulley for power 
take-off to operate external ‘‘machinery Because of 
the use of an open flame for heating the boiler, this en- 
gine is not recommended for use by children younger 
than 10 years of age or so. Boiler has not been listed 
by the U.L 


Mickey Mantle’s Backyard Baseball (L.. C. Toy Div., 
Liberty Combustion Corp., Syracuse) $1.98. This toy 
is the answer to broken windows, and Dad's shortness of 
breath from chasing Junior's base-hits and pop-flies. A 
rubber baseball is attached to about 8 ft. of light rope, 
which is attached to a swivel anchored on the end of a 





short handle 
from “home plate” 


The pitcher, who is located at a distance 
to the length of the rope 


swings the ball in a circle around himself, allowing it to 


The batter then attempts to hit 
the ball, which if hit, travels only the distance permitted 


cross over the plate 
by the length of the rope. The game can be played in 
any open space with a diameter of 18 ft. or larger 


Replacement balls, 75« 


Park’s Parachute Rocket (/’ark Plastic Co., 104 Eliza 
beth Ave., Linden, N.].) $2.98. While this ai 


propelled rocket is not new this year, the rocket has be 


remodeled to include a nose cone attache d to a parac 


which ts released at the peak of flight and floats dow 
9s 


with the nose cone. The “‘fue for the rocket is water 


which is ejected from the tail of the rocket by compressed 


air. The air is pumped into the ‘‘fuel cell’ with a pump 


supplied with the rocket. CR rocketeers suggest holding 
the rocket away from the body, rather than overhead 
at the time of “blasting off,”’ unless it is a hot day and a 
spray of water is desired to cool off the “launching crew 


Scalextric Model Auto Racing Set 1 (Lines Bros., Inc 
236 Fifth Ave., New York 1) $29.95. Made in Eng 
land. A new twist in the field of electric-powered mod 
els. A rubber-like track has two 2-conductor grooves in 
which the power-pickup wheels of miniature race cars fit 
\ 12-volt d-c power supply (dry battery, $1.95, or a 
rectifier pack, $8 to $15, run from a power socket in the 
home) supplies electricity to move the cars realistically 
around the track. Two push-button switches individually 
control the speed of the cars, which are said to attain 
‘scale speeds’ equivalent to 130 m.p.h. The operation 
of the toy appears simple, but after a few initial tries the 
operator realizes that a certain skill must be attained in 
order to keep the cars at high speed without their skid- 
ding out of the turns. Extra track sections, including 
cross-overs and bridges, are available at extra cost 


Spitz Jr. Planetarium, No. 3000 (Harmonic Reed 
Corp., Rosemont, Pa $20. In this age of rockets and 
space investigations, this device which enables one to 
learn about the stars and planets is very worth while 
Chis small planetarium projects the heavenly bodies on 
the ceiling of a darkened room in approximate relation- 
ship as to size and brightness. The No. 3000 planetarium 
the latest model, has been improved over an earlier one 
by addition of a rheostat-controlled projection lamp and 


an illuminated pointer. The pointer also doubles as a 
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constellation projector with which various slides 
mythical constellation figures can be projected over 
stars. Also included are slides to simulate 6 type 
solar and lunar eclipses. A very well written instructior 
booklet is furnished. Ideal for the budding astron 


mathematician, or physicist 


The Visible Man (Renwa! Blueprint Models, Mine 
N.Y $4.95. One of the most instructive educat 
kits we have seen in a long time, The Visthle Man 
ideal model for the youngster interested in h 
anatomy, physiology, or medicine. This kit is comp 
of detailed plastic parts that fit together well, and 
assembled form a model of the human body rhe ske 
ton is fully articulated and fits into a skin-like tra 
[he internal organs of the 


parent plastic shell 
heart, lungs, liver, stomach, etc.) fit into place in 
skeleton, and if a good job of painting is done by 
voung builder who works with the kit, all veins 


arteries as well as other internal organs will be quict 


and easily identified \ very well written illustrated 


' 


book on human anatomy is included with the kit. T! 
kit can be highly recommended for any youngster, 
oldster for that matter, who may be planning to take 
medicine, nursing, or a related science, or just wants t 


improve his knowledge of the structure « 
its organs. 


Inexpensive simulated-bronze letters for signs 


te "sa i 
Hh»! 
Ab 7i4 
- 


Many builders, businessmen, and _professior 

men have occasion to use a sign or name plat 
For some purposes they may not consider 

painted name plate or marker suitable, and yet 
they may not want to invest in an expensive 
plaque with raised bronze lettering. Such per 
Good-looking 
signs can be assembled from ‘“ golden-bronz 


sons now have an alternative 


colored letters and numerals made of a smoothly 
finished plastic. Some alphabets can also be had 
in black and ivory; these provide for contrast i 
subtitles 

The letters are capitals and are available i 
three sizes: 1-inch, 1%-inch, and 2-inch heights 
They have a backing of pressure-sensitive ad 
hesive. Consumers’ Research found that they 
adhered firmly to smooth surfaces of metal, stone 
glass, wood, or plastic, and could be easily installed 
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In tests over a short period made by Consumers’ 
Research in which letters mounted on plaster, 
painted metal tile, glass, marble, and painted 
wood were subjected to heat, water, and freezing 
temperatures, the letters adhered Satisfactorily. 
The letters could be shifted from side to side a 
little after seven hours in an oven at 120 F, but 
after five minutes’ cooling were found to be 
affixed firmly again 

Should the letters become detached because of 
deterioration or failure of the adhesive, they could 
be remounted with a contact cement or an ad- 
hesive such as Pliobond See February 1958 
BULLETIN; Pliobond is available in many hard- 
ware and variety chain stores 

The price ol the letters is 25 cents each for l-inch 
characters, and 30 cents each for 1\%-inch and 
2-inch characters, postpaid. Thus 1-inch letters 
for a sign reading 

CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC 
WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
would come to $11 (The price for a bronze sign 
or name plate would be about $25. 

The Laramie Chemical Corporation, P. O. Box 
266, Ridgeway Station, Stamford, Connecticut, 
makes the plastic letters and sells them directly 
to consumers, as well as to sign shops. (Delivery, 
one to two weeks. ) 





Type |-—These step stools have two steps 
which pivot on a single supporting rod and 
fold out of the way under the stool for 
storage. The steps of the Gilton stool in 
the picture are affixed to the cross rod by 
welding. In the Rachlin stool of this type, 
the supporting rod passes through holes 
in the tubing which constitutes the sup- 
port for the two steps. The Gilton step 
stools and the Rachlin were of this type. 


Type !!-——The kind of stool shown has two 
swing-out steps which move on a paralie! 
motion system of supporting bars; the 
arrangement is such on some that the 
steps cannot tip when in use. Steps are 
brought into position for use by lifting 
upward and pulling forward until their 
feet rest on the floor in front of the stool. 
The Ames, two Coscos, Krometal, and 
MarshAlian stools were of this design. 


Step stools 


which were available in a typic: 


5 


Type tii—Step stools of the type shown 
above have steps which are in position 
for use at any time the stools are apened 
The Durham Kasualaire step stool shown 
folds up and can be hung by its backrest 
on a rod or hook in closet or storage room 
The Cosco Stylaire does not fold. its two 
steps are in position for use at any time 
when the seat (which is not used as a step 
is lifted out of the way 


l active shopping 


\ STEP STOOL is one of the most useful and nex 
essary accessories that the householder can ow: 
But to be safe it must be of good construction and 
it is equally important that it be correctly handled 
in use. 

First of all, a step stool should be sturdy It is 
foolhardy to have a ric kety . dec repit step stool or 
a poorly constructed new one in your home. Thx 
iccident that results may be your own—and ma 
cost you a broken bone, or other serious injury 
While there are no accident statistics availabl 
regarding the number of accidents due to falls 
involving the use of step stools, the Natio 
Safety Council reports that studies they hav 
made indicate that 1.5 percent of all fatal falls, 
or about 0.25 percent of all accidental deaths 
involved stepladders of all kinds. A survey o! 
one state showed that 0.4 percent of all injuries 
in that state involved stepladders. 

The National Safety Council has indicated th 
some of the pring ipal reasons for ladder accide: 
are connected with the ladder itself. Ladde 
that are not well constructed and solidly 
sembled of strong materials, that lack non-sk 
bases, and have steps that are not wide enoug 
for secure support are three problems mention 
in the National Safety Council's Safety Educatic 
Data Sheet on Falls. The Council also mentio 
the importance of maintaining ladders in a s 
condition. 

Resear h 


Consumers’ purchased step stor 


area in an eastern state Unfortunately for home 


makers, step stools are sometimes not marked 
with a brand name. The consumer should not 
buy any appliance involving risk of injury when 
it is not identified as to maker's name and ad 
dress; this information would be indispensabk 
if one had to seek redress in case of injury or 
death due to bad design, construction, or a defect 
n manulacture 

The three types of step stools tested are shown 
in the illustrations Generally, [ype I stools are 
judged to be less desirable than Types II and ITI 
stools The welded construction used in some 
stools of Type I may be subject to failure: the 
stools tipped when the backrests were used to 
provide steadying support when climbing; and the 
Some ol 


these stools had steps that were very narrow , only 


steps were narrower than is desirabk 


four inches from front to back. Stair treads 7 
inches wide are too narrow according to architec 
tural standards, and 4 inches is too narrow to be 
convenient for the foot of a man and most women, 
espec ially considering the typ of shoes they may 
be wearing 

Stools of rype Il may be fairly safe Much 
depends on details of design and construction 
Some ol the Type I] stools tested successfully 
supported a weight of 265 pounds is, ol course 
they should: on one, the supporting metal bar 


“ak that the stool detormed bac ly 
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(see illustration). All but one of the Type II 


stools tested had steps that were larger than those 


of all the Type I stools tested. Unfortunately 
several of the Type II stools tested which wet 
otherwise fairly good had feet that tended to skid 

The Type III step stool was judged most c 
venient all around, since the steps are in posit 
for use at any time. One great advantage ol t 
Durham Kasualaire is that the step is wid 
enough (front to back, 11 inches) to give a securé 
footing. 

All of the stools tested had steel frames; som 
were plated and polished, some were painted. The 
stools were examined for their ability to wit! 
stand repeated application of a load of 265 pounds 
without the assembly becoming loosened or de 
veloping permanent deformation 

The type of material used at the bottom of th 
legs has much to do with the skid-} rooiness ol 
the step stools Metal or smooth, hard plastic 
feet, though durable, can skid very easily and 
were judged unsafe for this reason. Rubber com 
position feet afforded a more secure footing to the 
stools, though very possibly their life might be 
much shorter than tips made of metal or hard 
plastic. One could, of course, buy rubber tips 
(four for 23 cents at Sears) to cover the feet ol 
harder material, as one of our readers did, and 
anyone who now has a step stool with leg tips 
that slip easily would probably be wise to do so 
Nevertheless, the consumer, in our opinion, should 


A step stool unless strongly constructed may fail in use. This 
stool lost its rigidity and the bar that supported the steps (see 
arrow) deformed badly when a person weighing about 200 pounds 
stood on the steps. 
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not be obliged to buy an accessory to make a step 
stool safer. 

The principal factors considered in the ratings 
were the way in which the stools behaved under 
the 265-pound live weight, and how nearly “‘skid- 
proof” they were. 

The seat of each of the stools tested ex ept the 
Cosco Stylaire functioned also as a step. This 
means the seat would have to be wiped off after 
every use of the seat as a step As one or two 
steps suffice for most jobs for which a step stool 
is needed in the home, however, this was judged 
to be relatively unimportant. 

All of the stools tested had seats about 24 
inches above the floor, and were reasonably well 
finished except as noted 

The step stools are listed in alphabetical order 
within their respective groups. 


A. Recommended 


Durham Kitchen Kasualaire 
Cleveland and Mound Sts., 
Weight, 13 Ib 
upholstered padded) plastic seat 


Durham Mfg. Co 
Muncie, Ind.) $9.95 
Type III step stool with one step. Had 
Rubber mat on the 
Back not upholstered. Step size, 11 x 15% 


single step 


in. (largest step found on step stools tested, and a de 
sirable feature). This was the only stool tested that 
folded for storage. It was easily operated. Resistance 
to sliding, good, best of those tested. Supported 265-lb 
load with only slight deflection or deformation. Con 
struction judged best of the stools tested \ppearance 


judged good 


B. Intermediate 


The following three stools were judged superior to the 
other B-rated stools in most respects, but all three tended 
to slide easily on waxed linoleum Their construction 
would have been improved had the makers used locking 
type nuts on the bolts. With any nut-and-bolt con 
struction, the joints in a step stool will become loose in 
time. The locking-type nuts would tend to prevent 
joints from coming completely apart (a serious hazard 


if it should occur) 


Cosco 4C Hamilton Cosco, In 2525 State St 
Columbus, Ind.) $10.95. Weight, 11% Ib Type Il 


stool with two swing-out steps. Had enameled seat and 


) 


back. Rubber mats on steps. Step size, 644 x 9% in 


Resistance to sliding, relatively poor. Step supported 
265-lb. load, but both the first and second steps showed 
noticeable deflection under load, and there was also 
side-to-side movement of the stool as a whole. Con 


struction judged good. Appearance, satisfactory 


Cosco 4M = (Hamilton Cosco, Inc $13.95. Weight 
14 Ib [ype II stool with two swing-out steps. Had 
upholstered seat and back Rubber mats on steps 
Step size, 644 x 914 in. Resistance to sliding, relatively 
poor. Supported 265-lb. load, but same criticisms apply 
as to Cosco 4C 


Construction judged good. Appearance 


good 








Whether for ordinary cleaning tasks in the home, looking for 
something on a closet or cupboard shelf, or decorating a Christ- 
mas tree, a sturdy step stool is recommended. Many home 
makers are injured, some very seriously, by use of makeshift 
means of reaching curtains or a high shelf. 


Cosco Stylaire, Model 44A Hamilton Cosco, Inc 

$13.95. Type III with two steps. Had upholstered seat, 
which lifted up, and upholstered back. Rubber mats on 
steps. Step sizes: 6% x 10%¢ in. (top), 644 x 12% in 
bottom 
be rated A, otherwise 
torily Construction, good, although finish had some 


Resistance to sliding, relatively poor (would 
Supported 265-lb. load satisfa 
rough spots Appearance, good 


* > * 


Gilten $ (Gilton Mfg. Co., 85-99 Fifth Ave., Patersor 
N.J.) $6.95. Weight, 12 Ib. 
two fold-out steps (welded support). Had upholstered 
seat with rubber mats on steps (one rubber mat was 
loose, on the sample tested Back not upholstered 


Type I step st 01 with 


Step size, 454 x 914 in. Resistance to sliding, good 
Supported 265-lb. load, but top step gave noticea 


inder the load. Construction judged only fair 


welded to supporting rod, legs and seat not well fastened) 
Appearance judged good. 


Gilten (Gilton Mfg. Co.) $9.95. Weight, 13 lb. Type 
I stool with fold-out steps (welded support). Had up 
holstered seat and back. Rubber mats on steps. Step 
size, 454 x 914 in. Resistance to sliding. good. Sup 
ported 265-lb. load, but top step gave noticeably. Con 
struction, fair (steps welded to supporting bar). The 
plastic upholstery material was pulled tightly over sharp 
edges, and, it was judged, would be likely to wear quickly 


Appearance, good 


Krometal (Krometal Mfg. Corp., 5825 Tacony St 
Philadelphia 24) $9.98. Weight, 14 lb. Type II stool 
with two swing-out steps. Had upholstered seat and 
back. Rubber mats on steps. Step size, 444 x 91% in 
(small). Resistance to sliding, fair. Supported 265-lb 
load, but the top step gave noticeably under the test 
load and steps suffered permanent deformation on 
struction judged fair. Appearance, good 


Rachlin (Rachlin Furniture Co., Reading, Pa.) $13.95 
Weight, 13% lb. Type I stool with two fold-out steps 
Had upholstered seat and back 
Step size, 4 x 914 in. (smallest step found on step stools 
tested). Resistance to sliding, good. Supported 265-lb 
load satisfactorily. Construction, good, but pitch (slope) 


Rubber mats on steps 


of steps judged too steep, and plastic upholstery material 
was pulled tightly over sharp edges and would be likely 
to wear quickly. Appearance, good 


Cc. Not Recommended 
Ames Maid, Medel 2C (©. Ames Co., 


W. Va $9.89. Type II stool with two swing-out steps 
Had upholstered seat and back. Rubber mats on steps 
Step sizes 614 x 9 in. (top), 644 x 10% in. (bottom) 


Parkersburg, 


Resistance to sliding, good. Gave a feeling of instability 
in use as a step stool, and second step showed deflection 
under 265-lb. load. Construction judged poor in several 


important respects. Appearance judged good 


MarshAllan MarshAllan Mfg. Co., 1061 W. 11 St., 
Cleveland $6.95 Weight, 1145 lb ype II stool 
with two swing-out steps. Had painted metal seat and 
back Rubber mats on steps Step size 6'5 x 9's in 
Resistance to sliding, relatively poor. This stool failed 
under a load a little over 200 Ib. (see illustration, page 
18 Construction judged poor in several important 


respects. Appearance, fat 
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Laundry bleaches and fabric softeners 


IN the past decade, the automatic washing ma 
chine has eliminated much of the physical wor! 
and saved much time formerly required of the 
homemaker in doing the family laundry I} 
clothes dryer, wash-and-wear fabrics, synthet 
detergents, better facilities for heating water, a1 
water-softening equipment have also made im 
portant contributions toward decreasing the wor! 
of home laundering 

Many homemakers, nevertheless, find launder 
ing a time-consuming and fatiguing task and ar 
besides often disappointed in the appearance oO! 
their clothes after the laundering is finished. Fo 
them, the chief service of the modern automat 
washing machine has been to make it possible t 
increase the number of loads washed weekly fron 
about two or three to as many as 12 and 14 today 
Naturally, 


laundry equipment and supplies and of textiles 


anything that the manulacturers o 


can do to reduce further the physical energy ana 
time required to launder, and at the same tin 
improve the appearance of the laundered items 
will be welcomed by homemakers everywher« 


Bleaching 


One means by which many can and do secure a 
whiter-looking wash is by the use of a bleach 
Unfortunately, there are problems in the correct 
and safe use of the bleach, particularly bleaches 
of the chlorine type. It is estimated that over 90 
percent of the women who wash white clothes at 
home use bleach at one time or other. 

This figure makes it clear why Consumers 
Research receives so many letters from readers 
seeking advice or information about holes that 
have appeared in sheets, shirts, underwear, et 
Nearly all such cases are due to the same cause 
pouring full-strength bleach directly upon the 
clothes instead of .diluting the bleach liquid first, 
at least 4 parts of water to 1 of bleach liquid 
Too, the homemaker often works on the familiar 
premise that if a little is good, twice as much 
better. Actually, too much bleach is a sure wa 
of doing considerable and permanent damage, for 
chlorine bleach can greatly weaken fabrics if used 
improperly. It reduces the strength and life of th 
fabric, and in some cases this goes so far as to 
reduce fabric strength practically to zero so that 
clothes tear in washing. 


Types of bleach 


Only two basic types of bleach are important for 
use in home laundering. These are the chlorine 
bleaches, such as sodium hypochlorite and granu 
lar dry calcium pochlorite, and the oxyge: 


bleaches, such as powdered sodium perborate 
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newcomer to the field of oxygen bleaches is one 
formulated with a monopersulfate compound 
under the trade name of Oxone. 


Chlorine (liquid, powdered, tablet) 

These are the most popular in bleaching the bulk 
of the family wash, such as cotton sheets, towels, 
underwear, and other white work, and colorfast 
cottons The liquid type is by far the most 
popular of the three. Unfortunately, the char 
acteristics that make chlorine bleaches so popular 
in home laundering often lead to trouble when 
this type of bleach is handled carelessly. 

Chlorine bleaches are rapid in action, turning 
yellowed cottons and linens to white, and remov- 
ing stains quite readily; they are, however, de- 
structive to animal fibers (wool and silk), and 
readily turn some resin-based fabric finishes used 
lor wrinkle resistance from white to a yellow tint 
and in time may deteriorate fabrics so treated. 


Perborates 

The perborates have never become popular with 
the homemaker, probably because they are slower 
and hence less effective at normal laundering 
temperatures than the chlorine-containing 
the perborates work best when the 
water is ver\ hot, close to the boiling point Ac- 


bleaches; 


tually they tend, if used regularly, to prevent 
‘“vellowing”’ discoloration rather than accomplish 
its removal. They are not effective on fruit stains 
and do not bleac h quik kly 

Perborate bleaches, because they are slow- 
vorking, may be used on all colors and fabrics 
without doing damage to the fibers or colors or 


causing certain resin finishes to turn yellow 


Monopersulfate compound 

This is a new bleach that is claimed to have the 
salety leatures ol perborates but to bleach better 
It is suitable for general bleaching, including 
white goods, wool, silk; synthetic fibers, resin 
finished cottons, and wash-fast colored cottons 
Bleaches formulated with a monopersulfate com- 
pound are too new to permit a positive opinion 
on their long-time effectiveness and economy, 


How to bleach 

It is important to read the label on the container 
before using any bleach, to find out what fabrics 
can be bleached safely and how much bleach is 
It is im- 
portant to follow the directions, and especially) 


necessary for a given amount of water 


not to use more than the recommended amount. 

Place clothes and detergent in washer, let washer 
fill with water, and after washer has agitated two 
or three minutes, pour bleach-and-water mixture 





Also, be 


sure not to use chlorine bleach when washing 


into washer, but not directly on clothes. 


anything made of silk, wool, or cottons treated 
with resin finishes which are sensitive to chlorine 
The susceptibility of a resin finish to damage can 
usually be determined from the label or hang tag 
accompanying the garment 

Some of the new washing machines, such as 
Maytag and GE, simplify the addition of bleach 
through bleach dispensers which introduce th 
diluted liquid bleach into the wash solution sev 
eral minutes after the detergent has been dis 
solved and mixed with the clothes. According to 
recent studies, this delay gives the optical bleach 
fluorescent dye) in the detergent time to become 
stably attached to the fabrics and thus not be 
destroyed by the _ bleach. 
clothes benefit from both the chlorine bleach and 


Since the washed 


the fluorescent dye, the result is a “ whiter’ whit 
It is vitally important to rinse clothes yer 

thoroughly to remove all traces of bleach In 

g of clothes that have been bleached 


complete rinsing 
with a chlorine bleach can yellow and greatly 
weaken the fabric, 


are ironed 


particularly when the clothes 


Do not use a chlorine bleach if the water is 
rusty or contains iron, for, with even faint traces 
of iron in the water, the bleach will cause iro: 
rust to deposit on the fabric, giving the fabri 
vellowish orevenia reddish color 

At the bottom of the page are some ol the more 
familiar brands of bleach available on the market 


grouped by type 


Fabric softeners 

Fabric softeners, also called textil solteners, are 
a relatively new addition to the home laundry 
shelf, although they have been used by the textile 
industry for over 20 vears. Softeners are also 
used by many commercial laundries, and by 


diaper services for treating diapers 

What they do 

Fabric softeners are liquids that give to som 
fabrics a pleasant soft feel or “‘hand."” Many 
fabrics sold today have been treated with soften 


ing and anti-static agents by the manufacturer, 
but after a few washings these chemicals dis 
appear from the fabri The homemaker ca: 
restore the original softness to the fabric in the 
home laundry by using one of the several fabri 
softeners sold by her retail grocery store 

Besides softe: mg the tabric, the softeners 
crease fluffiness and reduce the effects of st 


electricity Electrification of fabrics is often " 


problem in dry weather, with nylon slips and 
other garments 
These advantages make the softeners parti 

larly suitable for use on towels, diapers, and 
lingerie made of nylon and other synthetic fibers 
Even sweaters made of man-made fibers are 
flufher and less likely to pill Ue 
balls of fuzz on the surface 


develop little 
when they are treated 


with a softener after washing 


How to use a softener 


A fabric softener must be used in the final rinse 
to be effective. With a number of recent models 
of automatic washing machines, this presents no 
problem, since the machines are equipped to 
dispense the softener automatically at the proper 
time. The homemaker simply adds the softener 
to the dispenser, every second or third wash, when 
she loads and starts the washing machine 

To use in washing machines that do not have 
the special accessory, the homemaker must either 
return to the machine at the right time to add 
the softener to the final rinse or she must repeat 
the final rinse after adding the softener It is 
mportant that the material be added only after 
the detergent has been 1 sed away, since the 
softener won't work if added to water containing 
detergent. Indeed, fabric softeners when mixed 
with some detergents combine t produce an 
insoluble curd 

The fabric softener material can be removed 
from fabrics; 


thus if it is thought that too much 
softener was used, it is necessary only to wash 
the articles a few times without adding softener 

Two of the most popular fabric softeners are 
Nu-Soft and Sta-Puf 





Chlorine 


Liquid Powdered Tablet 
Rose-X Purex 
Beads O' Bleach 


Bart olene 
Bleach-Tabs 


Clorox 


Dazzk »S ced Ip 
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Hi-lex White Sail 


Purex 
* Contains duPont's n 
(scouring powders) 


Perborate 
Dexol 
DuPont 
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Letters from our readers 


Binoculars from abroad 


I am interested in buying a pair of binoculars. Natural! 
I am not interested in paying a lot of money. The Japa 
glasses seem to be very good and very reasonable, runni 
anywhere from $20 to $34. JI intend to use these gla 
for sports events and occasional nautical use. Have 
made any investigations? 

D.F.W., N 
» Good binoculars come into the country from Japa 
and West Germany, but they are so numerous in brand 
designations, particularly the Japanese ones (of which 
there must be a hundred, perhaps several hundred 
brands), that reasonably good coverage of the mark« 
would not be possible. However, the article in th 
February 1958 Bulletin tells you how to choose a binox 
lar, when you can examine and test the instrument for 
yourself, and names one brand that would be satisfa: 
tory, and is available in a good many stores, including 
department stores. This information may be of son 
help to you. 

You should make it a point not only to buy a binoc 
from a reputable dealer who is known to you and has 
been in business for a long time, but you should also 
buy with the understanding that you may return the 
binocular for full cash refund if it should prove unsatis 
factory in use. (A short-time inspection of a binocular 
in the store does not always suffice to determine some of 


; 


its important qualities.) 

The Japanese optical industry would do well to set 
up an agency to control the quality of the binoculars 
that they are shipping to this country in very larg 
numbers, as they have done with cameras 


Repairs on electric blankets 
The attached correspondence having to do with repairs of 
my electric blanket is forwarded for your information. In 
my opinion this is an excellent example of a consumer 
gypping practice. As you will see I have been required t 
pay $19.20 to repair a broken wire in an electric blanket 
which, when purchased new two years ago, cost $20, and 
which can be purchased new today for $19.95. What 
recourse does a consumer have in a case of this kind? 
FF.A., NJ 

> When an electric blanket needs repair, it usually needs 
to be sent to the factory. Many people have had an 
experience similar to yours with repairs of electri 
blankets, unfortunately. Your complaint has beet 
handled in about the same manner as others with whi 
we are familiar, and there are many such instances 

We can offer the following suggestion, which may sa 
you some money. The company which makes most of 
the electric blankets sold in this country that are not 
sold under the manufacturer's own brand name 
Bobrich Products Corp., 1 E. Main St., Beacon, N.\ 
or 2620 N. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 65). This co 
pany has indicated that it will repair any blanket and 
control of its manufacture for a charge of $7 for 
single control model, $9 for a dual control model 
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The editors of Consumer Bulletin welcome all 
reader mail but regret that, owing to the large 
volume of inquiries received daily, they are 
unable to answer all of the many letters re- 
ceived from persons seeking advice on their 
individual problems 

When there have been a number of in- 
quiries on a given subject, or the importance 
of a topic to consumers generally is evident 
for other reasons, we try to present the an- 
swers to selected letters in this column, from 
time to time 








repairs consist of new blanket wire and thermostats 
when needed; the old control will be exchanged and 
new satin binding will be sewn on the blanket. A one 
year factory guarantee is included. 

This company is an old one and known to be reliable 
in the electric blanket field. Possibly you would wish 
to write to Bobrich when you have trouble again with 
your electric blanket, if the name of its maker is not 
known to you. Give sufficient information in your 
letter so that Bobrich can determine whether the blanket 
is one of their manufacture. 


A special storage battery 
Enclosed find advertising claims made for a storage battery. 
The salesman for it claims that it ts the same batlery de 
scribed in the accompanying article on nickel-cadmium 
batteries. We think this may be a phony deal and wonder if 
you can and will advise us in the matter 

A reader, Shenandoah, lowa 


> What the salesman claims according to your letter, and 
what the advertising says is different, we notice. Discrep- 
ancies between advertising and personal selling are very 
common, and often of extreme importance, besides, to 
any propective purchaser. The advertising which you 
enclosed does not say that the battery is a nickel-cadmium 
battery but describes it only as a “‘cadmium battery” 
which is very, very different. 

When a storage battery for your car really ts a nickel 
cadmium battery, its promoters will say so in unmistak 
able ways, for it would be a matter of real importance 
to informed buyers. Such batteries, although practically 
unavailable to ultimate consumers, because of the very 
high prices necessarily charged for them, are used for 
certain industrial and military purposes where the very 
high initial outlay is not a deterrent. Their retail value, 
I can assure you, is a /ot more than $39.95, several times 
that much indeed. When such superdurable batteries 
are practical and available for use by automobile owners 


at reasonable cost, we'll tell readers about them 





Milk, a highly overrated food, 
actually harmful to many 


The beginning of this article is on page 2 


milk; and cereals, if eaten at all, are but a 
negligible part of the dietary; yet their teeth 
are unexcelled by any other race in the world with 
regard to freedom from caries (dental decay) 
Dr. J. Sim Wallace, distinguished medical and 
dental scientist and lecturer, in his book entitled 
The Physiology of Oral Hygiene, noted that 
“‘where the land flows with milk and honey, there 
you have caries rampant in the classes which get 
these foods most, notwithstanding their vitamin 
content. Surely by this time dieticians might 
know that the hygiene of the mouth is not min- 
istered to by milk, bread soaked in milk, milk 
puddings, and biscuits [crackers] and milk. These 
and other like foods are examples of what should 
not be recommended by anyone having the 
slightest regard for the teeth or oral hygiene.” 


Overemphasis on milk as 

“‘Nature’s most perfect food’’ 

As long ago as September 1926, medical men were 
making reference to the undue emphasis placed 
on milk in recommendations for human dietaries 
that were based chiefly on limited experiments 
with animals. One physician wrote: ‘‘The slogan 
so dear to the milk producers, to the lay dietitians, 
and to some laboratory workers, ‘Drink more 
milk—a quart or more a day’ was not invented 
by a clinician, and certainly not by a pediatrician 
If the child likes milk and a quart a day will not 
interfere with his appetite and comfort, there is 
of course no objection to it. But if he will eat 
more if he drinks less, so much the better. . . 

A physician who has given special study to the 
care and feeding of athletic teams noted, in 1932, 
that ‘“‘whole milk has been spoiled for all athletic 
work by selective breeding of dairy cows which 
will produce a milk of relatively high butter-fat 
content and by city ordinances which demand a 
high fat content. The better grades of milk con 
tain a much larger proportion of fat or cream 
than is normal for cow’s milk.”” Athletes, this 
expert said, should use partially skimmed milk 
or buttermilk or Holstein milk with its lower fat 
content when possible, and should not use cream 
cheese. 

Dr. William Dock, eminent specialist in the 
field of coronary disease, notes that though young 
Japanese men have been accustomed to long hours 
of physical labor they “had no milk products 
after infancy, little animal fat and few eggs in 
their diet."". They are also relatively immune to 





Milk and its products are of enormous im- 


portance in American agriculture, industry, 
and transportation. There can be no doubt 
that to a considerable extent, milk and milk 
products, especially those which are high in 
fat, are used to excess by many persons, a 
situation which has come about largely be- 


cause of the constant propaganda favoring 


milk as ‘indispensable’ and ‘‘ Nature's most 
perfect food.” 

We present here a brief resumé of authori- 
tative evidence and opinion on the harm that 
can be done to health by excessive use of 
cows milk 

There is much more that can be said about 
the misuse and overuse of milk that news- 
papers and popular magazines do not pub- 
lish and are not likely to. As our readers 
have indicated a strong interest in the subject 
and a wish to have more information on the 
significance of the ceaseless pressure for con 
sumption of greater and greater amounts of 
milk, we expect to return to this subject in a 
later Bulletin. In the meantime, your com 
ments and suggestions will be welcomed 


coronary disease and atherosclerosis, which in 
Americans have their beginnings and make great 
progress in the first two decades of life 


Milk products 

as sources of excess fat in diet 

Dr. Timothy Leary, distinguished Boston path 
ologist, in a pioneering paper (Archives of Pathol 
ogy, April 1934) on the origins of atherosclerosis 
(a heart disease with deposits of fat-like material 
that clogs the arteries), dealt with arterial changes 


produced experimentally in the rabbit by artificial 


feeding with cholesterol, a substance associated 
with animal fats, which is especially high 
amount in eggs, cream, butter, liver, kidneys 
milk, and pork. Dr. Leary noted that egg yolk 
is intended for the embryo and milk for the infant 
that ‘“‘man is the only animal that ingests eggs 
and milk throughout its lifetime. Man is also 
the only animal, as far as is known, which dies 
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early life from coronary sclerosis, and which 
quires atherosclerosis almost universally in 


vanced life.” 

Those who have read our articles on the damage 
done to health by excessive fat in the diet and 
the use of the wrong types of fat will recogniz 
that Dr. Leary was anticipating, by just al 
two decades, the recent epoch-making reports 
the causes of arteriosclerosis which first beca: 
widely known and universally discussed in medica! 
and nutritional circles in the early 50’s. Dr 
Leary observed that at a period when diets ex 
cessively rich in fat were used in the treatment « 
diabetes there was so great an increase of athero 
sclerosis among diabetics that Dr. Shields Warre: 
a noted medical researcher and specialist in dia 
betics, wondered whether the increase was due to 
the diabetes or to the treatment given for the 
disease. 

Butter, eggs, cream, cheese, ice cream, and 
other dairy foods are, of course, major sources of! 
the high fat content of the typical American diet 
Dr. H. Martland, chief medical examiner of Essex 
County, New Jersey, said, in an address in 1934 
before a convention of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society, that he believed that a large number 
of cases of sudden death of men between the ages 
of 45 and 60 were the result of overeating, particu 
larly of dairy products. (Eighty percent of the 
deaths were of men, who, as is well known, are 


; 


far more susceptible than women to arterial dis 
ease and shortening of life by overuse of fat In 
recent years, medical men have suggested that 
too free use of fatty foods in childhood, through 
its direct effects and through establishment of a 
habit pattern in eating, carries on into adult life 
to cause physical deterioration, loss of health or 
early death 

In 1934 the New England Journal of Medicin 
an outstanding regional medical journal, com 
mented editorially that consumption of a quart 
of milk and 8 ounces of orange juice a day was 
widely regarded as a necessity, for sound teeth: 
this was a medical and dietetic dogma prevalent 
at that time. The editor continued that “milk is 
not a natural beverage of the human being, or of 
any other mammal, after the period of infancy 
It may be that the human race has become, in a 
sense, parasitic on the cow; but this parasitism, 
due to inability or unwillingness of the humar 
female to fulfill her function, need not extend 
beyond the first year of life. Some childre: 
after drinking the milk and orange juice which 
are their required quota for breakfast, have littl 
appetite or room left for the bacon, bread, cereal 
egg, and fruit which should be the chief staples 
of their meal.” 

Cow's milk is deficient in a number of respects 
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that have not previously been mentioned. Its fat 
differs from that of human milk in the relative 
amount of fat that is present, in the ratio of un- 
saturated to saturated fatty acids (now known to 
be a matter of very great importance), in the total 
amount of essential fatty acids, and in its physical 
characteristics which affect its digestibility. 

Dr. H. M. Sinclair, D.M., M.R.C.P., Vice- 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and noted 
British researcher in nutrition, refers to the in- 
feriority of cow's milk, and particularly dried 
cow's milk, when exposed to the air, and to the 
tendency to overfeed children in school lunch 
programs with cow's milk and butter. He cites 
the fact, now well established upon the basis of 
American research, that excessive feeding during 
a period when a child is growing up is not desira- 
ble, but likely to lead to early maturity and to 
untimely death from chronic degenerative dis- 
eases. 

Overfeeding during the period of growth and 
development shortens this period; brings adult 
size earlier, and shortens life. Excessively rapid 
growth of children is believed to be a real danger 
in the United States, where overfeeding is eco- 
nomically more practicable for millions than al- 
most anywhere else in the world, and overfeeding 
may very likely hasten the development of such 
chronic degenerative diseases as heart disease, 
kidney disease, and cancer 


Milk tends to displace necessary 
food materials 


Nutritional studies of school children have shown 
that poor health and poor nutrition are at least 
as common in the prosperous school districts as in 
the poorer neighborhoods. Malnutrition is not, as 
is commonly supposed, limited to slum areas. It 
may be the produc t, not of lack of food, but of a 
““Many persons simply 
starve their bodies of food they need while grow- 
ing fat on food they do not need,’ was the com- 
ment of Drs. Harold D. Lynch and W. D. Snively, 
Jr., at an American Medical Association meeting 
in Minneapolis, who noted that beverages, includ- 


bad choice of foods 


ing milk and juices, can be poured down an in- 
fant’s throat fairly easily, whereas protein foods, 
which are needed, require chewing and are not 
sweet. Children quickly become reluctant to con- 
sume foods that require effort and that lack the 
sweetness of orange and other fruit juices and soft 
drinks. Thus they tend to favor desserts, sweets, 
and especially palatable between-meal snacks, in- 
stead of the substantial protein foods such as 
meat, poultry, fish, and other foods that require 
chewing, contain high quality proteins, and will 
do them the most good nutritionally, and will 





At the right are a few of hundreds of 
specimens of federal and state govern- 
ment propaganda booklets, bulletins, 
and posters favoring more extended 
use of milk and especially emphasizing 
that milk is vitally mecessary as a 
means for insuring health—not only 
for young babies, but for people of all 
ages. As the accompanying article 
shows, cow's milk has its disadvantages 
even for young children, and is often 
fed in excessive amounts; the harm 
done by overuse of milk may be of a 
really serious nature where older folks 
are involved. 


build sound teeth and good muscles and provide 
resistance to infection and disease. 

Other researchers in nutrition (1935) raised seri 
ous questions regarding the possible overuse ol 
milk, and of diets too high in fat or carbohydrates 
The authors of a paper on poor appetite in pr 
Amy L and Gladys 
Everson, nutritionists at the State Universit, 
lowa, observed that the liberal use of milk was 


school children, Daniels 


they 
mented also that feeding of large amounts of milk 


cause of poor appetite in children; com 
to young children had been “‘rather severely cr 
cized.”’ The feeding of large amounts of milk to 
young children often causes symptoms ol anemia 
and constipation; vitamin deficiencies, too, ma‘ 
develop in children who are given large amount 
of milk, cereals, and sugar (as many are 

Dr. Eugene 
pediatric 


Rosamond, addressing a st 


and regional medical society meet 
was blunt in saving that the slogan “A quart ol 
milk 
propaganda It is 


added that nea 


child is good commercial 
medical 
rly 7 percent of all ailing children 
who go to the physician are tl 


a day for every 


poor advice “ He 
sic k bec ause the 
mothers are for ing them to take more milk than 
they need. He further estimated that ‘“‘at a « 
servative estimate 10 percent of the minor ills of 
childhood are the evils of too much milk oul 
agen ies and organi ations for the betterment of 
the welfare of children have broadcast the slog 
ol a quart ol milk a day for every child, and th« 
mother feels that the indisputable dictum of the 
United States Government is behind this adv 
Trying to fill a 3 or 4-year-old child's stom 
with enough milk to meet his caloric needs is Ii 


ik" 
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Milk 


The Food for Every Member of the Family 


ae 
a F000 
As RoueHou 


Insure Your Health! 


7 LiFe 


do you get 


@enou g Use Milk and Milk Products 


[deanilk yyr>* 
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trying to fire a boiler with shavings.’ The child 
needs concentrated food, not a quart or more ol 
milk a day 

Dr. Rosamond lists ty] ical symptoms ol too 
much milk in the 


anemia, 


diet of children pallor irom 


constipation, the child is cross and irri 
mother, he noted 
milk 
toms are restless sleeping and night terrors which, 
milk 


another result of exces 


lk Morbid 


iti lud 


table ind will not eat IT he 


will then insist on still more Other symp 
Dr. Rosamond commented, he saw only ir 
drinkers Bed wetting is 
sive ingestion of mi ippetite for ab 


normal substances ng dirt) may olter 
arise from excessive milk drinking 

Dr. J]. Sim Wallace wrote in The Journal of the 
American Dental Association of August 1935 that 
dieticians forget that when an infant becomes a 
child of 2% years its digestive apparatus has been 
altered from one end to the other, and that the 


milk 


lor yer 


which was appropriate in infancy “‘is 


' 


suitable for the physiologic requiremet 
of the jaws, teeth and alimen \ inal gen 
We should, he said, “get rid of the obsession that 
a pint to a quart ol milk is‘a necessity’ for boys 
girls and expectant mothers 

An important series of studies was made about 
1935 on the self-selection of food by 


dren, 


young chil 


who entered the experiment at 6 to 11 


months of age; it was found that these children 


were Inv iriably able to select iS do youns int 


mals—the foods that were good for them, trom 


among a number of basic foods that were oflered 


at each meal The children on these self-selected 
free of digestive 


full of 


remarkably 
notabl he ilthy and 


diets proved to be 


disturbances, were 
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vitality, and developed fine physiques. The aver- 
age quantity of milk consumed rarely exceeded a 
pint, and two of the young children, who were 
allowed to select their own diet from a variety © 
foods placed before them, did not drink any milk 
for months at a time. Moreover, milk was clear! 


disliked by some of the children. 


Propaganda from high quarters 

for greater milk consumption 

One of the most distinguished of American nutri- 
tionists became an earnest and assiduous propa- 
gandist for increased use of milk, and even had 
the hardihood to assert that life might be length- 
ened by 10 percent, or 6 years, by the adoption 
of “an optimum diet” in which milk would play 
the stellar role. This nutritionist propounded the 
curious doctrine, appealing to many, that, beyond 
an adequate diet which contained all the neces- 
sary nutrients, there was a sort of super-adequate 
diet which was achieved when one added fresh, 
canned, or dried milk, and such milk products as 
cheese, cream, and ice cream to all the other good 
things one ate. The addition of milk to an already 
adequate diet was said to result in more rapid and 
efficient growth, earlier maturity, and a “high 
degree’’ of health. (Cream and commercial ice 
cream are, of course, not interchangeable nutri- 
tionally with milk or even approximately equiva- 
lent to it.) It is interesting to note that years 
before this theory was propounded, distinguished 
researchers in nutrition were reporting, after ex- 
tensive experiments with animals, that rapid 
growth of the young appeared to be definitely 
undesirable, that long life and health in old age 
were favored by slow growth of the young animal 
to maturity. 

The noted nutritionist who favored more ex- 
tensive use of milk for “‘super-health’’ expressed 
the view that milk was the most natural of all 
nutriments because it is the one thing which 
nature has evolved for the sole purpose of serving 
as food. His ideas were exceedingly appealing to 
some prominent dietitians and nutritionists, and 
to workers in agricultural colleges, many of whom 
were delighted to accept and spread the view that 
the future of health in America was linked to an 
even greater extension of the parasitism of man 
upon the cow. 

The dairy industry's attempts to popularize 
milk and to increase its consumption know no 
limits. One of their slogans is ‘You never out- 
grow your need for milk—drink three glasses of 
milk a day.”’ When Yale students followed this 
advice, and then some, and went on milk binges 
(some drank even 12 to 20 glasses a day), the 
director and assistant director of the University’s 
Department of Public Health warned that ‘the 
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normal healthy individual can readily precipitate 
kidney stone formation by the simple ingestion 
of excessive mineral salts [in] ice cream, cheese, 
butter [and] milk." 


Enter strontium 90! 

Milk is considered to be the main source by which 
strontium 90 enters the body, for the amount ot 
strontium 90 inhaled in respiration is apparently 
exceedingly small. Radioactive strontium is pres- 
ent in rain water, but few drink rain water. The 
inclusion of milk in the diet of children probably 
makes it the main source of strontium 90 for 
them. The radioactivity of milk more than 
doubled in the British Isles in the spring of 1955 
It is, of course, rapidly increasing everywhere in 
the world. An August 1959 report indicates that 
in two states of the United States, samples of 
alfalfa hay, used, of course, for animal feeding, 
have been found to contain more than 10 times 
the maximum permissible level of strontium 90. 
In two other states the figures were 1% and 8 
times the permissible level. Other calcium-con- 
taining foods, including whole wheat flour, have 
been found to contain strontium 90 above so- 
called safe limits. No one is yet in a position to 
say how much of the very high level of strontium 
will be present in the milk of cows that have been 
fed alfalfa. 

So open to suspicion is the increased intake ol 
strontium 90 through milk, that Dr. W. O. Caster 
of the Department of Physiological Chemistry at 
the University of Minnesota, has recommended 
that milk processors should treat milk to remove 
its calcium (the very constituent of milk for 
which nutritionists have long advised increase in 
milk consumption by everyone). The idea of the 
proposal is that the processing that removes cal- 
cium also takes out the strontium 90 and then 
the calcium content can be “rebuilt” with calcium 
from ‘“‘ancient”’ and trustworthy sources such as 
limestone. It is believed that in this way the 
dangerous radioactivity in milk would be reduced 
to 1/4 or 1/5 of its present value. The importance 
of the question is obvious, in view of the fact that 
80 percent of the dietary calcium (and strontium) 
enters the body through milk or one of the many 
food products made from milk. Dr. Caster holds 
that the decalcification process he recommends is 
‘a simple safety measure that should be taken 
immediately,"’ a position that seems to be justi- 
fiable in view of the fact that the concentration 
of strontium 90 in the bones of children has bee: 
found to be 4 to 5 times that in the general popu- 
lation of older persons. Still more striking is the 
fact that 10 percent of children have 20 or more 
times as much strontium in their bones as older 


persons. For the benefit of those who do not 
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know of the recent studies of the radioactive- 
strontium content of foods, it may be remarked 
that strontium 90 is a bone-seeking substance 
that, after many years, may cause cancer or 
leukemia, and to keep the strontium intake at its 
lowest possible level is vital to the public health 
necessary to assure safety from dangerous diseas« 
processes and great harm to bodily tissues. 


Toxic effects of excess calcium 

At a recent national symposium on the place o! 
calcium in the diet, Dr. Mark Hegsted, of Harvard 
School of Public Health, commented that there 
has been a great overemphasis on calcium in nu- 
trition and that this, closely tied to the urging of 
everyone to consume great quantities of milk, 
may have done harm to the health of the adoles- 
cent and adult population. (Dietitians and nutri- 
tionists for 30 years or more have constantly 
urged increased, life-long milk consumption be- 
cause of the alleged need of everyone for a high 
calcium intake.) Medical experts hold that an 
excess of calcium is likely to have an unfavorable 
effect on the kidneys, including, for example, the 
development of kidney stones. At the present 
time, the means by which this effect is produced 
is not understood. Kidney stones have been 
noted as developing in persons drinking upwards 
of one quart of milk daily, and Dr. Philip H. 
Henneman of New Jersey said recently that in his 
experience this was not an uncommon relation- 
ship; he noted also that persons with kidney 
stones do not form further stones after discon- 
tinuing the use of milk. Another expert noted 
that an excess of calcium in the diet may have a 
sharp depressing effect on the utilization of other 
nutrients including protein, fats, vitamins, phos- 
phorus, iron, iodine, zinc, and manganese. (The 
hrst four of the nutrients named must be con- 
sumed in substantial quantities, and the last four 
must be present in the diet in at least trace 
imounts. ) 

Harvard’s Dr. Hegsted suggested that nutri- 
tionists should give up their idea that more of 
alcium and other necessary food substances is 
ilways better, and should consider setting both 
top and bottom levels in their efforts to define 


optimum diets most favorable to health and long 
life. All forms of milk, cream cheese, buttermilk, 
ice cream, are high in calcium. Calcium is also 
supplied by eggs, clams, and many vegetables, 
including beets, mustard greens, turnips, kale, 
cauliflower, and beans. 


The eminent Minnesota researchers in nutri- 
tion, Ancel and Margaret Keys, would cut milk, 
butter, and ice cream sharply in the food supply 
of adults. They recommend that the dairy indus- 
try should promote the greater use of low-fat 
dairy products, including skim milk, low-fat milk, 
protein-filled milk, and plain cottage cheese. They 
make the point that, with promotion of the con 
sumption of such milk products, the dairy indus- 
try will increase in importance, rather than suffer 
a decline. 


A considerable outcry was raised by dairy inter 
ests some months ago when a doctor in California 
was reported (by a newspaper man looking for an 
attention-attracting headline) as having in a 
joking manner suggested that alcohol might be 
better than milk in the diet of old people. (He 
freely conceded, of course the deficiencies of al- 
cohol as a food.) He said that milk can be 
harmful in the diet of elderly persons, espec ially 
those with Paget's disease (which affects some 
thing like 7 million persons in the U.S.). The 
systems of persons with this disease must not 
only get rid of the calcium freed by the break- 
down of old bone but must also cope with an 
excess of calcium present in the daily diet of foods 
and beverages. Thus their malady might not only 
be a cause of kidney stones and other disorders, 
but even of heart trouble. An even larger number 


of persons suffer from osteoarthritis, which is also 
affected by an excess of calcium in the diet. The 


physi ian referred to was reported to have said 
that milk is all right for little cows, and maybe 
for little people, but not for older ones. Milk and 
its products do have an important place in the 
total food pic ture It is their overuse and abuse 
which are objectionable, and it is well that con- 
sumers should recognize that in many cases ex- 
cessive consumption ol milk may be ac tually dan- 


gerous to health 


Emendations to Consumer Bulletin 


1959-60 Consumer Bulletin Annual 

Slide projectors 

Page 149, Col. 1 

Listing of Kodak Cavalcade Model 500 projector 
appeared under A. Recommended through an error 
The rating should be B. Intermediate 





Refrigerators 

Page 13, Col. 2, Aug. "59 Bulletin 

Norge Model D-911 has been changed in a few 
minor features which do not affect the performance 
or efficiency of the refrigerator Che refrigerator 
now has the model number D-// 
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INDIANAPOLIS, May 


child-killer 


A United States Public Health Department sur- 


vey of the first six months of 1959 disclosed 61 
reported fatalities attributed to plastic bag suffo- 


ltion, 80% of whom were infants. 
} 


inofficial sources. 


24th Child Dies bag death of the year in --~e as reported ryan. arena 
area a year-old boy was su : 
{ic eae 


. 
ted today. : 
Of Suffocation «acs tocy. ——7— 


In Plastic Bag ig over his head. 

NEW KENSINGTON, Ps 
May 1 (UPI).—A ten-mont 
old boy suffocated today with 
plastic bag wrapped around h 


head—the second such death o pulled Bo 


a Pennsylvania child in five 
days. It was the twenty-fourth 


es 
onths, _m vuth. 


ring face down in 
.«10 with folds of the plas- 
bag pressed against his 


"he tragedy was discovered 
by his parents, Mr. and Mrs 


mz. er St. They had used the bag 


as a protective cover for the 
infant’s crib mattress. 





fatality of this type in the *~ 





Baby Is : «ffocated 
By Plastic on Pillow 


FAIRFAX, Va., June 20 
(AP) .—A baby girl suffocated | 
in her crib last night when a 
plastic bag covered her face, 


Plastic Sheeting 
Is Blamed For 
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ys 2 Infants Suffocated 


By Plastic Coverings 
Two infants from New Ke /old 
sington, Pa. and Paterson, di 
Sunday from suffocation whi 
resting on plastic coverings. 


n . . 
vis veCdastic Bag Kills 
Another Baby 
SUDBURY, Ont., June 2 
(AP).—A plastic dry-cleaning 
bag, used as a mattress cover. 
has been held responsible for 
yesterday's suffocation death of 





Death Of Baby 


ENDICOTT, N.Y. (UPI)—Plas- 
tic sheeting was blamed for the 
er - reed night of a 6-month 











Plastic Bag 
Kills Infant 


Plastic bags are NOT playthings 


Tun plastic (polyethylene) bags, such as the 
one your dry cleaner or laundry uses in sending 
back your clothes (at least until recently), have 
many uses in business but none whatever lying 
around in a home or available to young children 
A bag of plastic film must never be permitted to 
be used as a plaything for a child or as a mattress 
cover for a baby’s crib. The National Institute 
of Drycleaning, the American Medical Associa 
tion, the National Safety Council, the U.S. Publi: 
Health Service, and the Society of the Plastics 
Industry all have issued warnings about the grave 
dangers in misuse of these bags as makeshift 
mattress and pillow covers and as toys. 

It is a tragic fact that almost all the man) 
accidents that occurred were the result of lack of! 
knowledge of the danger, or of carelessness, in 
leaving the bags where youngsters could have 
access to them or employ them for purposes for 
which they were never intended. Many deaths 
that have occurred could have been prevented i! 
people generally had read newspapers or heeded 
the many reports of warnings on the radio and 
television. (Warnings were even broadcast by 
sound truck, in one big city.) 

Some wkose children were involved in such 
accidents must have read or heard the warning, 
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but decided, because of their unfamiliarity with 
the properties of thin plastic films, that it was 
nothing to be seriously concerned about. 

Legislation to curb improper use of plastic pack- 
aging has been introduced in a number of com- 
munities and in Congress. Such laws or regula- 
tions will be difficult to enforce effectively, and the 
only assurance of safety for youngsters is that the 
parents and all older children shall heed the many 
warnings which have resulted from tragedies due 
to past misuse of the thin, limp plastic packaging 
material. Even if there is no young child in your 
home, it is well to remember that on some occasion 
you cannot now foresee, there will be a child 
searching for something to occupy his energies, 
and that little one may find a bag that was left 
lying about or in a bureau drawer. To him the 
thin transparent film will seem to be an exceed- 
ingly attractive plaything. It is imperative that 
parents take the following precautions suggested 
by the American Medical Association: 

1. Do not give plastic bags or plastic film in 
any form to children to play with. 

2. After plastic bags and wrappers have served 
their purpose, destroy them. 

3. Do not use plastic film as slip covers for 
pillows and mattresses or as blanket protectors. 





Removal of snow 
and ice from walks, 


roofs, and driveways 


There are many different kinds 

of products and devices available 

to the homeowner to help him 

clear away two of winter's most 
characteristic products. The present @ * 
article discusses a number of these, 
including some that are 


General Electric Co. photo 


widely advertised. 


Snow-meliting action of a Genera! Electric heating cable instaliation 
along the eaves of a roof 


Now that summer is gone and the gardening tools 
are cleaned and stored for their long winter's 
hibernation, it’s a good time, before the snow flies, 
to bring out and check over the array of devices 
for snow and ice removal which have accumulated 
in the cellar or garage over the years. 

Whether your main weapon is a coal shovel, a 
snow shovel, or an engine-driven snowplow, a 
coating of good paste floor wax, such as Johnson's, 
on the-blade will help reduce the sticking ten 
dency of many types of snow and make shoveling 
or pushing easier. Or the blade can be heated 
moderately and coated with a snow-shedding film 
by rubbing the end of a block of paraffin over its 
suriace. 

If you live in an area where deep snows are the 
exception rather than the rule, you might wish to 
add to your collection one of the small, hand- 
pushed snowplows which have become popular 
in recent winters and are widely sold in hardware 
and garden tool stores. The Garden Mark snow 
plow, which Consumers’ Research reported on in 
the February 1959 BULLETIN, was typical of the 
class, and it was found to be not only much easie: 
on the back but much faster to use than the usual 
snow shovel, when the snow was of a light texture 
and not over 6 inches deep. With a heavier fal! 
or snow in drifts, or for cleaning an area, such as 
driveway with a fairly deep layer of snow, how 
ever, the householder will be likely to find that 
some old-fashioned shoveling will be necessary 

The small, engine-driven self-propelled plow 


and snow throwers appear very inviting to the 
homeowner, especially if one’s only contact with 
them is through their appealing advertising, but 
they do have their disadvantages. Indeed, when 
Consumers’ Research tested a number of these 
devices some years ago, none received higher than 
a B-Intermediate rating. The principal criticism 
of these appliances is that they are likely to be 
unwieldy to handle. The snow throwers, more- 
over, may be expected to work satisfactorily only 
in dry snow, the kind that's easily handled with a 
push-broom or wide shovel. In slush and in heavy, 
wet snow considerable clogging of the chute tends 
to make the devices inoperable. You would be 
well advised to purchase either type of machine, 
if at all possible, only on a trial basis, particularly 
if purchase is being considered principally to 
alleviate the arduous task of shoveling snow, be 
cause of a heart condition or lack of musculas 
strength. There are other ways of doing the job 
or, better, of getting it done, that are likely to be 
less expensive, in the long run, than buying a big 
and costly machine that only works well when 
conditions are highly favorable 


Snow-melting systems 

One method of snow and ice removal that is find 
ing wider application in residential use each year 
is a snow-melting system. Hot liquid, circulated 
through piping buried in walks, driveways, steps, 
and entrance-ways, warms the exterior surface 
and melts the snow or sleet as it falls, or in a rela 
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An engine-powered snow-biower is sometimes difficult to handle 
because of its bulk and weight. 


tively short period afterward. Systems of this 
kind can be tied in to take their heat supply from 
the steam or hot-water boiler of the home-heating 
plant. Since most snow falls at temperatures 
between 10°F and 35°F, a heating system de- 
signed to provide adequate heat at 0° or below 
will ordinarily have adequate capacity to heat a 
house and melt.a moderate amount of snow at 
the same time. However, a boiler designed to pro- 
vide adequate heat down to 10° or 15° and rated 
at 100,000 Btu per hour might keep a 7-room 
house warm or a 10 by 50 foot driveway clear, but 
it obviously couldn't do both jobs satisfactorily 
Naturally, if relatively large areas are to be kept 
clear of snow and ice, a separate boiler may be re- 
quired. (A hot-water heating system is preferable 
to a steam system for several reasons, if snow melt- 
ing is to be part of its job.) Water alone is not used 
to transfer the heat through the piping to the side- 
walk or driveway. Instead, an anti-freeze solu- 
tion or a special “‘heat-transfer oil” is employed 
that does not freeze on cold days when the system 
is not in use. This fluid is raised to the needed 
temperature by being circulated around pipes 
that carry water heated by the boiler. Whether 
the regular home heating boiler or an auxiliary 
boiler especially installed for the snow-melting 
system is used, of course, the design must be such 
that the piping which carries the anti-freeze solu 
tion or heat-transfer oil is kept entirely separate 
in all its parts and at all times from the boiler 
water and from the home water supply. 

The design and installation of a good snow- 
melting system are not to be turned over casually 
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to just any plumbing and heating contractor, and 
Consumers’ Research recommends that they be 
assigned only to an experienced plumbing con- 
tractor who has engineering sense, and has made 
a number of similar installations. Some of the 
problems involved are concerned with the correct 
placement of the underground piping, corrosion, 
methods of connecting to the system, and flam- 
mability and toxicity of the liquid heat transfer 
medium used. As a general rule, the heating 
capacity of the boiler must be sufficient to supply 
a minimum of 100 Btu of heat each hour to each 
square foot of walk or driveway, and 150 Btu 
would be a better figure to use. (Consumers’ 
Research will upon request of any interested sub- 
scriber send a tearsheet with a list of pamphlets 
on the subject of snow-melting systems which 
are available from their publishers. If you should 
write to Consumers’ Research for such a list, 
enclose 25 cents to cover postage and handling 
costs [stamps acceptable] .) 

Electric heating cables embedded in the drive- 
way or walk are sometimes used for snow removal. 
One type of heating cable made by General Elec- 
tric, a brand which Consumers’ Research has 
tested, is rated at 400 watts for each 60-foot 
length. (A similar cable is listed in Sears’ catalog 
at about $10 per 60-foot length. GE’s Type 
SI-12314 cable, 10 watts per foot, is most fre- 
quently used in driveways.) If installed in a 
10 by 50 foot driveway, a total length sufficient to 
supply 20,000 watts would be required to pro- 
vide a melting rate comparable to the “radiant” 
pipe system previously referred to. At 3.5 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, operating costs for electricity 
would amount to about 70 cents per hour, a cost 
considerably higher than if the job were done 
with oil or gas. Where the amount of snow and 
ice to be melted would be small, however, an 
electric cable might have an advantage in lower 
total cost of installation in new construction 

Electric heating cables are coming into use i 
other connections. They are well adapted for use 
along roof eaves and gutters to prevent ice jams 
that often occur in snowy weather when outdoor 
temperatures are below freezing. Under these 
conditions, the snow on a roof acts as an insulating 
blanket and the heat lost from the house through 
the roof tends to melt first the snow next to the 
roof surface. This water naturally drains to the 


gutters and drain spouts where it becomes ice and 
prevents the normal run-off of water, or water 
may freeze as it passes over the cold eaves and so 


form what is called an ‘‘ice-dam.”’ As the water 
collects behind this naturally formed dam, it 
backs up under the roofing shingles and leaks 
through the roof into the attic or comes into the 
rooms below around window frames to form pud- 





dles on the floor; possibly to damage plaster or 
paint in a room downstairs. This difficulty is 
less likely to arise on roofs which are fairly steep, 
because on those the water does not back far up 
the roof. 

The General Electric heating cable is well 
adapted to relieving ice-dam and related diffi 
culties under most winter conditions. When the 
heating cable is placed along the eaves in a zigzag 
pattern (see illustration), it prevents ice build-u; 
and dam formation. Ina gutter, it tends to main 
tain a trough in the ice in which water draining 
from the roof will run off. A heating cable should 
not be moved or worked on without first being 
completely disconnected from both sides of the 
power line. 


Snow-melting chemicals 


Among chemical means available for melting 
snow and ice, the cheapest and most widely used 
substance is rock salt. Chemically, this is sodium 
chloride, and it has the same composition as ordi- 
nary table salt. Another chemical, calcium chlo- 
ride, although almost twice as expensive as rock 
salt, warrants equal consideration as a snow and 
ice remover; it is also in wide use. There are also 
several other chemicals (ammonium sulfate, mag- 
nesium chloride, aluminum chloride, and lithium 
chloride are examples) which are available. Some 
are new and unproven, some are extremely cor- 
rosive, and are more expensive than either sodium 
or calcium chloride. 

There are also hundreds of proprietary products 
available for which special features and advan- 
tages in use are claimed. It is not surprising to 
find that these products when analyzed are gen- 
erally found to be calcium chloride. In some, a 
small percentage of a corrosion inhibitor or some 
other chemical has been added to provide a basis 
for special claims and to provide some justification 
for the extremely high prices at which such pro- 
prietary substances are regularly sold. All of 
these advertised snow melters are much more 
costly than the time-tested and equivalent sodium 
or calcium chloride. In Consumers’ Research's 
opinion, they are not worthy of consideration at 
all, as practical means for melting snow or ice on 
walks or drives. 

Each of the salts named has certain advantages 
and disadvantages not common to the other. 
Sodium chloride crystals, for example, provide 
some traction initially and tend to bore into ice 
and loosen the bond between the ice and the walk 
or driveway, thus making shoveling easier. Cal- 
cium chloride flakes cause melting from the sur- 
face downward. The sodium salt will melt more 
ice when the outdoor temperature is in the 10- to 
30-degree range, but does not function below 


about —5 degrees. On the other hand, the cal- 
cium salt works at low temperatures and con- 
tinues to melt snow and ice, although very slowly, 
at temperatures much below —5 degrees. 

Both substances are likely to be tracked into 
the house. Sodium salt, because it leaves a white, 
powdery residue on sidewalks may be less de- 
sirable, asthetically, but is not thought to be as 
active, chemically, as its calcium cousin where 
leather and some floor coverings are concerned. 
Solutions of both salts, in the concentrations 
usually present on roadways, do cause corrosion 
and either may cause spalling of a concrete walk 
or driveway if the concrete was mixed improperly 
or inadequately cured. Neither substance is 
likely to cause plants or grass to die unless used 
in substantial quantities. If the quantities re- 
quired are large, concentrations of the salts in the 
soil next to a walk may become so high as to kill 
off all plant growth in the immediate vicinity 


Snow ‘‘fences’’ 


The preceding discussion has dealt briefly with 
several of the means available to the homeowner 
to remove snow and ice after it has fallen. In 
many instances it is also possible to control, to an 
extent, the depth of drifts and thus avoid some 
of the work encountered in snow removal 

The more severe storms are often accompanied 
by wind which tends to cause drifting. Fortu- 
nately, winter winds usually come from one gen- 
eral direction, and thus the pattern of the drifted 
snow around a home is often similar from storm 
to storm. 

State highway departments take advantage of 
this peculiarity of the wind by erecting snow 
fences alongside certain roads. In most instances, 
these are on the north or west sides of the high- 
ways. Snow fences are not placed next to the 
road, however; they are located at a sufficient 
distance from it so that they entrap the blowing 
snow before it can reach the road and thus build 
the deep drifts near the fence and leave a rela- 
tively shallow layer of snow on the road itself 

If you will look around your grounds you can 
very likely find many “snow fences’’ you have 
planted without giving thought to their possible 
usefulness or lack of it. Possibly that luxuriant 
hedge along the front walk causes an additional 
foot or two of snow to collect on the walk. Or 
the row of flowering shrubs along the north side 
of the driveway makes extra work for you long 
after a storm has spent its fury. 

Study the drift patterns this winter, possibly 
you can change them to your advantage by put- 


ting up your own “snow fence”’ in the form of a 
properly placed hedge or a row of shrubs or ever- 
greens that hug the ground, next summer. 
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@ OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 
How can a consumer select a rug that will give good service? 


CARPETs and rugs are now being made trom man) 
fibers other than the familiar wool and cotto 
Ihe introduction of the new synthetic fibers and 
the natural-synthetic blends, along with chang 
in construction techniques, has made extreme! 
complicated the problem of buying a rug that will 
look well and give good performance over a lon 
period of time. 

The new rug fibers are advertised by the 
brand names so extensively that some consumers 
are easily misled and are confusing the name o 
the fiber with the make of the carpet. One trad 
journal reports, for example, that women ar 
asking for Acrilan carpets as though Acrilan wer 
a rug manufacturer's brand name when, as 
matter of fact, it is the name of the acrylic fibe: 
manufactured by Chemstrand and is available | 
rugs made by a number of rug manufacturing 
companies. 

Carpets and rugs have been customarily ide: 
tified by the weave because the loom on which 
they were woven produced a certain effect. Ol 
late, however, the familiar names of Wilton, 
Velvet, Brussels, and Axminster have been drop 
ped by the trade because of the popularity of the 
new tulted carpets, which are tending to take the 
place of woven carpets. This type of carpet is 
produced by a much cheaper and faster manu 
facturing process, which punches the yarns 
through a backing fabric of jute or some other 
fiber. It is also reported that so many different 
effects can be achieved in a given type of wove: 
carpet that it is difficult to distinguish an Axmin 
ster from a Wilton in the higher price ranges 
Another term that is often confusing to the con 
sumer ‘s ‘‘broadloom,"’ which is a width and not a 
weave. Broadloom carpeting may be obtained 
in any number of carpet weaves. 

It is generally agreed in the trade that wool is 
still the best looking, best wearing, and most 
resilient of all carpet fibers, other things bei: 


equal. The new tufted carpets, however, mace 


with synthetic fibers are much less expensive and 
are quite attractive, since the synthetic fibers lend 
themselves readily to dyeing in bright, cle 
colors They Can also be engineered to look like 
wool. 

The National Institute of Rug Cleaning i 
carrying on research and experimental work with 
the new fibers and new techniques of rug making 
with the aim of developing a body of standards 
that will provide sound criteria for evaluating 
the new products. The N.I.R.C., for example, has 
reported that sometimes impurities in backings of 
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tufted rugs may be a cause for disfigurement of the 
rug surface from water spilled on a rug, or moisture 
that has seeped through to the back. The tufts 
have a wicking action that brings the soluble color- 
ing material and various impurities to the surface 
When the moisture evaporates there will be dis- 
coloration and, in some cases, a reaction with the 
fibers and dyes to cause stains that may be im 
possible to remove. The N.I.R.C. has empha- 
sized that in cleaning the new tufted rugs, it is 
particularly important to use only “dry foam,” 
in order to avoid excessive moisture that will 
cause discoloration when the water wicks through 
to the backing. Professional cleaners have been 
warned against using what is known as the 
tumble-dry method which will crack the latex 
backing of tufted rugs, and some rugs should not 
be put through ‘‘squeeze rollers’’ to extract the 
moisture. If this has occurred by mistake, the 
flattened tufts can sometimes be restored in part 
by reprocessing. 

Now let us consider the case history of an in 
telligent consumer who wanted carpeting for an 
apartment living room, large foyer, and connect- 
ing halls. She needed a product without a deep 
pile but sufficiently thick to cushion sound, light 
in color because of the absence of sunlight in her 
apartment, but cleanable, and one that would 
not be too expensive After investigating its 
cleanability, she dec ided on tufted carpeting ol 
Chromspun, which she purchased from an old and 
respec ted New York de} artment store She later 
learned that the manufacturer was Callaway Mills 
The total amount of the sale came to $431.51 

After the rug had been in service about a year 
it was sufficiently soiled to need cleaning. She 
selected a reputable cleaning establishment which 
had been in business for over 35 years, and 
checked with the Better Business Bureau on its 
reliability. Word-of-mouth recommendations from 
her friends were favorable and she personally dis 
cussed her problem with the head of the rug 
cleaning firm to make certain that he understood 
the rug was Chromspun and accordingly required 
special handling. 

When it was returned from the cleaner, the rug 
was extensively discolored, showed exe essive 
shrinkage, as well as a general crushed appearance. 
The cleaner washed his hands of the matter. The 
department store promised to investigate and re- 
ported there was nothing the store could do, al- 
though they did recommend another rug cleaning 
company, which sent out a representative to look 
at the carpet. His only suggestion was that 





possibly the carpet might be stripped of color and 
then redyed a darker shade. 

So the lady is left with an unsatisfactory pur- 
chase of carpeting that cost $431.51 for a single 
year’s use. What should she have done to avoid 
this experience? She bought her carpeting from 
a reputable store and she checked with the sales- 
man at the store on the matter of cleanability 
She sent the rug to a reputable cleaner with a 
record of satisfactory experience. She even 
checked with a second cleaner to see whether he 
was able to come up with a solution to her prob- 
lem 

If the department store from which this par- 
ticular consumer made her purchase had a labora- 
tory or a technical consultant in the field, it could 
have been advised of the fact that this carpeting 
might have been expected to give unsatisfactory 
performance when it was cleaned. The National 
Institute of Rug Cleaning, for example, at on 


time issued a bulletin in which it was suggested 


that all rugs made of Chromspun should carry 
the legend every three feet ‘‘Chromspun, Do Not 
Use Squeeze Rolls." It also pointed out that 
rugs of this fiber required a special treatment to 
Furthermore, 
Products 


prevent surface browning as a rule 
a bulletin from Eastman Chemical 
which markets Chromspun yarn, suggested that 
the housewife should be advised that a completely 
satisfactory cleaning job might not be possible 
The company cautioned against overwetting 
which might result in a brown discoloration and 
suggested reshampooing if discoloration occurred 

It is this sort of thing that makes people Say 
“there ought to be a law Perhaps this rug 


buyer’s unhappy experience will serve as a warn 


ing to other purchasers of carpeting, particularly 


of the new synthetics, to get a guarantee in writ 
ing from the store before making a purchase that 
their money will be refunded in full if the carpet 
cannot be cleaned satisfactorily by a specified and 


agreed-upon method 
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Phonograph Records 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbol ©. Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording. 


Bach, C. P. E.: Four Sonatas. Nina Milkina (piano 
Westminster XWN 18853. $4.98 Poetic works | 
Johann Sebastian Bach's second son. Though it is ob 
ously piano music of an early era, with overtones of the 
romantic movement to follow, it holds one’s attention 
throughout. Clean, brittle, sympathetic playing by 
gifted Russian-born pianist, hitherto unknown to 
Well recorded. AA AA 
Beethoven: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Koga 
(violin) with the State Orchestra of the USSR under 
Kondrashin. Lion CL 40001. $1.98. One of the suprer 
works for violin and orchestra performed with magnificent 
control and simplicity. Kogan has never sounded better 
on disks. The orchestra supports him with understanding 
and strength. Well recorded, too. At $1.98 this product 
of MGM records is an excellent buy. AA A 
@®Chopin: Concerto No. 2 and Andante Spianato and 
Grande Polonaise Brilliante. Rubinstein (piano) with the 
Symphony of the Air under Wallenstein. RCA Victor 
LSC 2265. $5.98. Though the concerto is not heard 
often, it's good to have such a noble and glowing perform 
ance at your elbow. Rather wide separation of sound with 
the piano coming out of the right channel AA AA 
Dvorak: Symphony No. 5. Cleveland Orchestra under 
Szell. Epic LC 3575. $4.98. Very likely Dvordk's most 
popular work in this country. But neither the perform 
ance nor the fidelity matches the new Bruno Walter con 
ducted Columbia ML 5384. Toscanini on Victor LM 
1778 is rather well recorded, and his performance still 
breathes more energy and beauty into the score than | 
have encountered elsewhere. A A 
Handel: Concerti Grossi Op. 6, Nos. 4,9, 10. 1 Musici 
Epic LC 3591. $4.98. Twelve instrumental musicians 
play the selected pieces with the enthusiasm and nuance 
Handel requires. While not Handel's best works, the 
pieces are generally interesting Very well re 
corded. AA AA 
Haydn: Quartets Op. 71— No. 3, Op. 74—Nos. 2 and 3 
Vanguard VRS 1041. Op. 71—No. 1 and 2, Op. 74—No. ! 
Vanguard VRS 1042. The Griller String Quartet. $4.98 
each. Some of the best of Haydn, some lesser quartets 
Excellent ensemble. In the end movement the pace is 
faster than sometimes heard. But this is a sterling group 
who face up to any technical problem. Their playing 
gives me much pleasure. Well recorded AA AA 
Mozart: Violin Concertos Nos. 3 and 4. Francescatt 
(violin) with the Columbia Symphony under Walter 
Columbia ML 3581. $4.98. Divine music, in the top 
bracket of violin concertos, though shunned by virtuosi 
looking to bowl over audiences. Francescatti plays in a 
subdued manner appropriate to the music. More credit 
to him, for his natural style is more flamboyant. Well 
nigh perfect orchestral support. Well reproduced. A 
blemish is the long, showy cadenza, but it’s a small price 
to pay for so much excellence AA A 
Prokofiev: The Flaming Angel Rhodes, Depraz 
Kolassi, Collard, Giraudeau, etc., under Bruck. 6 side 
Westminster OPW 1304. $14.98. Exciting release. The 
opera was composed between 1920 and 1926, but it is diffi 
cult to find a record of its performance except for the 
recent one at Spoleto. The music is passionate, romanti 
seraphic, nearly always compelling. Jane Rhodes, a gifted 
young soprano who sings for nearly 90 minutes, carries t! 
show, but the rest of the cast is quite good too. All voice 
are well recorded. If the orchestra were closer, mo 
detail would come through. AA 4 
®Purcell: Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, 1683 & Blow 
Ode on the Death of Mr. Henry Purcell. Deller and Whit 
worth (countertenors). Vanguard BGS 5015. $5.98 
Pieces written just before 1700. Poorer are we for not 
hearing them more often. Praise be, these superb per 
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formances now put them in our reach! Commendable 
recording AA AA 
SRossini: The Barber of Seville a Peters, Val- 
letti, Tozzi, Corena, etc., under Leinsdorf. 8 sides, RCA 
Victor LSC 6143. $17.96 Rossini’s masterful comic 
opera has held its place in the repertoire since its first per- 
formance in 1816. Victor presents this as a Metropolitan 
Opera production. Roberta Peters sings her showy pieces 
well, with a richness uncommon in the coloratura soprano 
field. But more brilliance would help matters. Merrill 
and the rest of the cast are better than adequate, though 
the performance is never memorable. Obviously, Victor 
has taken great pains with the recording. Several unusual 
stereo effects are heard. The direction, like the execution, 
is more than adequate. A AA 
@®Schubert: Trio No. 1,Op. 99. David Oistrakh Trio. 
Angel S 35713. $5.98. An unusually opulent and sensi- 
tive performance of one of the most heavenly works in 
the chamber music repertoire. The Andante Un Poco 
Mosso movement, however, nearly comes to a standstill, 
so slowly is it played. Round, full reproduction. A AA 
Tchaikovsky: Concerto for Violin & Mendelssohn: 
Concerto for Violin. Stern (violin) with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy. Columbia ML 5379. $3.98 
Iwo of the foremost violin concertos. Stern stands high 
among the violinists of the day. In general he is very 
good in both works, but the last movement of the Men- 
delssohn loses some of the character because of an in- 
ordinately fast pace, and the attack is a bit rough in a 
few spots. But there's insight and rich tone to compene 
sate. The recording is good considering the playing time 
per side, but there is some sacrifice in orchestral reso- 
nance A A 
Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No. 1. Horowitz (piano 
with the NBC Symphony under Toscanini. RCA Victor 
LM 2319. $4.98. This recording of the performance of 
April 25, 1943, in Carnegie Hall is offered as an historic 
document. Soloist and conductor seem more relaxed than 
in the earlier recording, but you still sense excitement and 
hear more rubato than most pianists dare. The recording, 
by today’s standards, is poor. Though the album does 
not bear the new “miracle surface” sticker that Victor 
announces will appear on disks manufactured with the 
new anti-static ingredient, the sound is remarkably free 
of surface noise, pops, and crackles. Could the new 
317X have slipped in unannounced? AA Cc 
Handel Arias. Russell Oberlin (countertenor Decca 
DL 9407. $3.98. Eight arias from “The Messiah,’ 
“Israel in Egypt,” etc., sung in the type of voice more 
popular in Handel's day. Mr. Oberlin is our country’s 
foremost countertenor and a rather remarkable artist 
The difficult florid line rarely seems to trouble him, 
though the style is foreign to our time. The music is con- 
sistently lovely. Very well recorded AA 
Soft Lights and Sweet Music. Stanley Black and 
Orchestra. Richmond B 20031. $1.98. Agreeable per- 
formances by a small orchestra of “Just One of Those 
Things," “Bali’ Hai,” “Alice Blue Gown,” ““My Heart 
Stood Still,"’ and others. Fair recording AA B 


> . . 


You can now buy Telefunken 12-inch monophonic disks 
for $1.98 and stereo for $2.98. For the budget conscious 
collector, many of these are bargains. The fidelity is not 
always as good as the best discussed in these pages. But 
such light numbers as Enchanted Tangos (TP 2509), Polka 
and Waltz Time in Bohemia (TP 2511), Rendezvous in Rio 
(TP 2507), which I heard in mono, I recommend for per- 
formance and fidelity. Stereo disks I liked include Waltzes 
of Johann Strauss (TCS 18018), Johann Strauss Overtures 
(TCS 18021), French Overtures (TCS 18016), Beethoven 
Symphonies Nos. I and 8 (TCS 18004) 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, includiny the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, | ut are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 


Bozoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Harrison's Reports, 
Joint Estimates of Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
Decency, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents 
Magasine, Release of the D. A. R. Preview Committee, Reviews and Ratings by the Protes- 
tant Motion Picture Council, The Tablet, Time, Variety (weekly) 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 
Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for adults, “Y" for 
young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for children, at the end of each line. 
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ww 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
adr—adventure 

bsog—biography 

¢—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor, Trucolor 
Warner Color, etc.) 

car-—cartoon 

com—comedy 

cr¢+—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

ér—drama 

Jon—tantasy 

dist—founded on historical incident 
met—melodrama 

mus——musical 

mys—mystery 

noe—dramatization of a novel 

rom- romance 

sct—ecience fiction 

soc—eocial-problem drama 

trav—travelogue 

war—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
wes western 


Darby O'Gill and the Little 
People 
Date With Death, A 
Day of the Outlaw 
Desert Desperadoes (Italian) 
Devil's Disciple, The 
Diary of a Bad Girl (French) soc-dr , 
Diary of a High School Bride, A. soc-dr 
Don't Give Up the Ship war-com . 
Elephant Gun (British) 
Embezzled Heaven (Austrian) 
End of the Line, The 
End of the Road (British) 
Eternal Waltz, The 
(German) 
Face of a Fugitive 
Face of Fire 
FBI Story, The 
Five Pennies, The 
Flesh and Desire (Italian) 
Floods of Fear (British) cri-mel / 
For the First Time mus-dr-c AY( 
Four Skulls of Jonathan Drake, 
The 
Ghost of Dragstrip Hollow 
Giant Behemoth, The 
(British) 
Giant Gila Monster, The 
Gigantis, The Fire Eater 
Girls Are Willing, The 
(Danish) 
Girls, Inc. 
Girls of the Night (French) 
Girls’ Town 
Glass Tower, The (German) 
Go, Johnny, Go mus-com / 
Grisbi (French) 
Gunfight at Dodge City, The... wes- 
Handful of Grain, A (India) dr-c : 
Hangman, The eS 
Happy is the Bride (British) A 
Harvest Home (German) 


mel-< 
dr-« 
mys-mel . 
war-dr 


1¥< 


mus-dr-< 


mus-biog-« 


dr z 


cri-mel . 


A} 


-nmnm~ao 


Have Rocket, Will Travel com AYC 
Headless Ghost, The (British). mys-mel . 
Hell in Korea (British) war-dr A} 


Hercules (Italian) dr-c AY( 


Curse of the Undead sci-mel 4 


Daddy-O 
Dancing Heart, The 
(German) 


1 
i 
4 
{ 


mel . 


wo &~1w O~7 
NN Uh 
Tt 


ow 
o 
_ 


mus-com-c AY‘ 
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Here Come the Jets war-mel A} 
Heroes and Sinners (French) dr A 
Hey Boy, Hey Girl mus-com A} 
Hideous Sun Demon sci-me 
H-Man, The (Japanese) scant 
Hole in the Head, A com- 
Holiday for Lovers mus-dr-« 
Horrors of the Black Museum. cri-dr- 
Horse Soldiers, The war-dr- 
Hound-Dog Man, The mus-dr 
Hound of the Baskervilles, The 
(British) mys-« 


Invisible Invaders set 
Island of Lost Women mel AY 


Isle of Levant, The doc-c A 


It Happened to Jane com-c AY 
It Started with a Kiss war-com- 


Jayhawkers, The wes-« 
John Paul Jones hist-dr-c A} 
Jonas (German) dr A 
Juke Box Rhythm mus-com 


Killer Shrews, The sci-mel A 
King of the Wild Ea, 


The WES-C 2 


Lady C hectestey’ s Lover (French) 

Last Angry Man, The... 

Last Train from Gun Hill 

Legend of Tom Dooley, The...war-dr A} 


Little Rascals Variety Show, The.com AY 
Living North, The (Swedish) doc AYC 


Lonely Sex, The soc-dr . 
Look Back in hea er (British) 

Love in the City (Italian). . $0c- 
Love is My Profession (French) 


Magician, The (Swedish) . 
Man in the Net, The mys-mel . 
Man Upstairs, The 

(British) mys-mel . 
Man Who Could Cheat Death, 

The .. .eri-mel-< 
Man ‘Who Understood Women, 

The... com-c : 
Middle of the Night, The dr . 
Milkmaid, The (Finnish) dr . 
Miracle of the Hills, The dr AY( 
Mirror Has Two Faces, The 

(French)... dr A 
Monpti (German)... dr-c A 
Most Dangerous Sin, The 

(French) . cri-mel A 
Most Wonderful Moment, The 

(Italian) . dow -dr A 
Mugger, The cri-mel A 
Mummy, The (British)... . . sci-mel-c . 
Mysterians, The (Japanese)... sci-c / 


Naked Venus, The dr . 
Never So Few ‘ war-dr- 
No Escape (French) dr . 
North by Northwest mys-mel-c . 
Nun’s Story, The dr- 


Of Love and Lust (Swedish) dr 
On the Beach war-mel , 
Once More With Feeling com-c . 
Operation Dames war-com . 
Operation Petticoat war-com-« 
Oregon Trail, The hist-dr-c AJ 


Paris Hotel (French) com-< 
Pier 5, Havana. mel A) 
Pillow Talk... mus-com-( 
Plan 9 from Outer Space sct A) 
Plunderers of Painted Flats wes . 
Po and Bess..... mus-dr-c . 
Pork Chop Hill war-dr A} 
Possessors, The (French) not 
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Power Among Men propaganda-doc A 
Private’s Affair, A war-com-c AY 


Rabbit Trap, The dr AY 
Rape of Malaya, The war-mel A 
Rebel Set, The ri-mel 
Reform School Girl l 
Return of the Fly 

Rikisha Man, The (Japanese) 

Riot in Juvenile Prison 

Road Racers, The 

Roof, The (Italian) 

Room at the Top (British) 

Room 43 (British) soc-dr / 


Sans Famille (French) dr-« 
Santa Chikita (Greek) com . 
Sapphire (British) crt-dr-« 
Say One for Me mus-dr-< 
Scampolo (German) dr-c 4 
Scapegoat, The (British) mys-dr . 
Sea Fury adv . 
Shake Hands with the Devil war-dr / 
Shameless Sex, The (Italian) dr . 
Sign of the Gladiator 

(Italian) hist-dr-c / 
Sinners of Paris (French) cri-mel . 
Sky Without Stars (German)... .war-dr « 
Solomon and Sheba hist-dr-c . 
Son of Robin Hood, The (British)dr-c AYC 
South Pacific . mus-dr-c / 
Speed Crazy mel / 
Stephanie (German) dr 4 
Street of Shame (Japanese) soc-dr . 
Summer Place, A. . dr-c . 
Surrender—Hell!. war-dr . 


Tailor’s Maid, The (Italian) com / 

Take a Giant Step soc-dr AY 

Tamango (French) mel-< 

Tarzan the Apeman adv-¢ 

Tarzan’s Greatest Adventure... adv- 

Teenagers from Outer Space sci 

Ten Seconds to Hell. . 

That Kind of Woman.... 

That Naughty Girl (French) 

They Came to Cordura. war-mel-c / 

Third Man on the Mountain, 

he a dr-c AYC 

Thirty-Foot Bride of Candy 
Rock, The. sci-com . 

This Earth is Mine 

Three Men in a Boat (British)...com-c « 

Three Strange Loves (Swedish). soc-dr / 

Thunder in the Sun 

Tides of Passion (French) 

Tingler, The 

Toccata for Toy Trains. . .mus-doc-c / 

Too Many Crooks (British) cri-com / 


Unforgiven, The mel-c 


Verboten! war-dr . 
Virtuous Bigamist, The 
(French) dr-c ; 


Warlock WeS-C 
Web of Evidence (British) mys-mel A 
Westbound wes-c AYC 
Wild Strawberries (Swedish) dr A 
Wolf Dog mel AYC 
Woman Eater, The (British) sect AY 
Woman Like Satan, A (French) dr A 
Woman Obsessed mel-c AY 
Women Are Weak (French) com A 
World, the Flesh, and the 

Devil, The... soc-dr AY 


Yellowstone Kelly. . mel-c AY 
Young Girls — (French). .soc-mel A 
Young Land, : mel-c AY 
Young Philadelphians, The dr A 
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THE COST of the federal government’s trust-—busting action against 
Eastman Kodak Company was the subject last summer of a letter to the editor 
of The Wall Street Journal. The writer complained that he now pays $4.15 
for an 8 mm unprocessed, plus another $1.75 for the 
processing, making a total of $5.90 He noted that before the U.S. govern- 
ment got into the act with an anti-trust suit against the company, he paid 
approximately $4.79 for the film and had the convenience of simply mailing 
the film to the company. It was his view that the government’s policy in 
these matters should be ‘o protect the public from excessive prices, not to 
take actions which would raise prices to consumers 


* * * 


HOUSE PLANTS ARE BECOMING QUITE POPULAR as important factors in inte- 
rior decoration. Without proper care and feeding, house plants often 
droop, become spindly, must be discarded, and replaced by a new purchase 
Excellent advice on selection of the proper soil for particular house 
plants, its treatment, potting, and other handling is furnished by the 
Extension Service of the University of Wisconsin, which points out that the 
proper size of container is essential for a plant; too large a container 
will produce spindly foliage, while a container that is too small will pro- 
duce too big a plant, and lopsided development. Plants that have to be 
watered at least once a day usually need to be repotted, for the roots have 
formed a thick mat around the soil ball that should be removed for best 
plant growth. New containers should be thoroughly clean and the pots 
should be soaked in water at least an hour before the plant is potted The 
continued use of water that is artificially softened by a process based on 
a sodium compound may affect plant growth adversely and, where possible, 
should be avoided. An excellent discussion on how to care for the dif- 
ferent types of house plants, including African violets, cacti, coleus, 
Chinese evergreen, ferns, and many others, illustrated with photographs of 
the plants in question, may be obtained for 10 cents from the Department 
of Agriculture Journalism, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. Ask for House Plants, Circular 567, by L. M. Berninger and 

It is an excellent jot 


CONSUMER BULLETIN .. . 


a popular gift for newly-weds! 


For young couples who need basic information to make the most 
effective use of the dollars they have to spend on household 
appliances and equipment, what gift could be more practical than 
@ year's subscription to CONSUMER BULLETIN along with « 
copy of the big, 224-page 1959-60 ANNUAL? 


Sending in a gift for his son, one parent commented: “‘It is the most popular 
magazine among married couples at the university."" Of course, CONSUMER 
BULLETIN is of interest to nearly everybody because everyone who spends 
money will profit by the sound, scientific, money-saving information provided 
It is a gift that will be the more appreciated the longer it is used. The big 
ANNUAL summarizes a wide range of previous findings and presents much new 
information as well. 


For the convenience of those who like to do their Christmas shopping early, 
there is an order form on the next page. We'll be glad to send appropriate 
announcements of gifts at the proper time. Why not order now while you 
are thinking about it? 
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INDISCRIMINATE USE OF ANTIBIOTIC LOZENGES for colds and throat ail- 
ments may have dangerous, even fatal, results. Inflammation of the mouth 
has been traced to various antibiotics and sulfonamides present in a vari- 
ety of lozenges, troches, pastilles, and medicated chewing gum, according 
to the Journal of the American Medical Association, which also reports the 
development of moniliasis, a fungous infection of the soft palate and 
pharynx, sometimes fatal, after the use of antibiotic lozenges. It is well 
to keep in mind that antibiotic and sulfa drugs are potent medicines, im- 
portant in certain cases of severe infection. They should not be used 
promiscuously for minor ailments Many people have or develop allergic 
reactions to them and may further develop antibiotic resistance and sul- 
fonamide resistance that will preclude their successful use later in more 


serious diseases. 


> 7 * 


SPECIAL TYPES OF MARGARINE for those who are trying to avoid hydro- 
genated fats are making their appearance in the market. One called Emdee 
was mentioned in the July Observation Post. Another now being made from 
corn oil with partly hydrogenated oil, said to be just enough to give it 
spreading qualities, is put out by Standard Brands Inc., under the brand 


name of Fleischmann’s Supreme. 





. + 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 

Ekco Egg Beater (Ekco Products Co., 1949 N. Cicero, Chicago, Ill.) 
One-—hand egg beater, 69 cents. This beater consists of a spiral metal 
shaft with a single 4—blade beater and a red-—and-white-—enameled wood han- 
dle. It is designed to twirl in a cup or small bowl by pushing the handle 
up and down on the helical metal stem. It fitted easily into a cup and 
operated as claimed, but it took a long time to do a simple job, such as 
beating an egg white into a meringue Whipping cream was even more diffi- 
cult, and there was a marked tendency for the beater to be lifted out of 
the cup as the cream became stiff The beater would be useful for mixing 
frozen orange juice or chocolate milk or egz nog, but for these operations 
a fork was considered as convenient The one-hand beater’s usefulness to 
the housewife would undoubtedly be very limited, and perhaps not worth 
cluttering up the kitchen drawer with another mechanical appliance. 


Gift for 


Name Subscription Rates: 
Address 

$7 (Canada & foreign, $7.20) for one year's sub- 
scription to Consumer Bulletin monthly (12 issues) 


~— a Ann. Bulletin AND the new 1959-50 Annual Bulletin 


L 





N $5 (Canada & foreign, $5.20) for one year's sub- 
— scription to Consumer Bulletin monthly (2 subscrip- 


Address tions, $9; 3 subscriptions, $12) 


$2.50 (Canada & foreign, $2.70) for a subscription to 
New Renewal Ann. Bulletin the 1959-60 Annual Bulletin alone 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N.J. 


Your Name 


Address 


Please send gift card from Enclosed is $ 
11-59-S 
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Chassis weakness 


some modern cars 


IN DISCUSSING the 1959 automobiles in the April 
1959 BULLETIN 


out that in many respects the 1959 cars were less 


Consumers’ Research ponte dl 
sate than previous models and particularly d 
rected ten | to the Iran cle Wiis SOT al 


which had been changed in drastic fashion 

order to provide means tor increasing the head 
room in the low stlhouett« cars We noted that 
the X trame design shown in Figure 1, as used b 
Cadillac, Chevrolet 


strong to support the car body and passenger 


ind Pontiac, was sufficient! 


welwhts satistactorily but that wt afforded much 
less protection tor passengers than the trames 
with side rails is seen m kiwure 2 Side rails 
olten help protect the driver ind passengers trot 
which 


injury im the ever i sidelony collision, 


is a common kind collision or impact is, lol 

' 
example, when i cal slides sicle wise mto a wall 
pole, or post, in a skid or spin, or is struck amid 
ships at an intersection by a careless driver coming 


in from a side road, or trvu y to beat a heht 





Figure 1 
The “‘X"'-type frame used by Chevrolet, Pontiac, and Cadilla 
this design of frame is considered less desirable than others from 
the standpoint of safety of driver and passengers 


Figure 2 
Most makes of cars have a frame with side rails similar to that 
shown directly above Exceptions to this type are Cadillac 
Chevrolet, and Pontiac, and cars with unit body frames 


Wide World Photos 


Phe picture above, which ippeared recently 
newspapers served by the Associated Press illus 


torcetully the weakness of the xX tvin 


| 
ol chassis trame rhe driver lost control of the 


trates ver 
il ! i slipper, road ind the « i Crherroiel 
ln pala, struc k the tree broadside with the result 
that the car was broke into two parts The 
frame tractured at the intersectio of the X 
Had this car beer equipped with a conventio il 
chassis construction, with side rails, it is extremel 
unlikely that the impact would have broken the 
Irarne moma similar accidents in the past, lew 
if any cases have been seen with the istonishing 
type of failure illustrated in the accompanying 
photo. We believe this its but one of many ways 
m which automobile manutacturers give more 
weivht than is warranted siderations of 
minor import il Ow I . ! this im 
the 
eflectiveness ol 
protect the 
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Women’s sweaters 


Blairmoor Furmode 
Boepple Garland 
Darlene Helen Harper 
Exmoor Kerrybrooke 


Fleetwood Talbott 


Electric blankets 
Casco Northern 
Fieldcrest St. Marys 


General Electric Treasure Chest 


COMING Harmony House Westinghouse 


I yy F U ry U RE 1960 television receivers 


21-inch consoles, and some portables 
Admiral RCA 

BULLETINS General Electric Setchell-Carison 

Magnavox Sears 

Motorola Westinghouse 


Philco Zenith 


Steam irons 
Casco General Electric Sunbeam 
Corona Knapp -Monarch Toastmaster 
Dominion Mary Proctor Universal 
Dormeyer Presto Westinghouse 


Steam .O-Matic 
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